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The German Wehrmacht.

The Army.
From Von Bernhardi, general of the cavalry z. D.


Geographical position and economic development of Germany.

The fate of Germany is largely determined by its geographic location. In the east the flood of the Slavic peoples surges against its open border. In the north of the Baltic Sea is the Scandinavian peninsula, the North Sea England. The exits to the ocean are ruled by foreign peoples. In the west the enemy France, in the northwest Holland and Belgium border the German Reich; in the south it is separated from the Mediterranean by high mountain ranges and in the south-east it joins Austria-Hungary, which in turn is oppressed by the South Slavic peoples who at the same time live in large numbers within its borders. As long as there has been a real Germany since the collapse of the Carolingian Empire, the German people have continued to fight in various directions in order to defend themselves against enemy attacks and to expand their borders. This is how today's German Empire came into being amidst the blows of the sword and the turmoil of battle, after heavy defeats and brilliant victories; but even today it is influenced by its geographical position. When Kaiser Wilhelm the second ascended the throne, however, Bismarck's statecraft had succeeded in substantially mitigating the dangers it opposed. Germany was united with Austria and Italy by an alliance aimed at joint defense in the event of an enemy attack, and there was an agreement with Russia under which both states assured each other of neutrality if one of them were attacked. At the same time relations with England were friendly. It was thus possible to temporarily isolate France. However, this did not remove the deep national differences between Germans and Slavs. Russia's distrust of German politics had at times assumed dubious forms, and only too soon did the opposition between the two empires find its political expression. In any case, it was clear that Germany's position of power rested primarily on its military strength, which made it valuable to its allies and terrible to its enemies.

At the same time, the development of the German people in cultural and economic terms had taken a powerful upswing since the Wars of Unification and justified the proud endeavor not only to maintain the position of power that had been achieved, but also to gain an expanded sphere of influence and, with it, increasing world renown. This striving became a necessity after the foundations of a colonial policy had been laid, and the rapid population growth suggested the desire to gain settlement areas and to further increase exports in order to create employment opportunities for the growing masses; it pointed out to sea and showed the need for strong armaments at sea to protect trade and colonial activity.
Army development, the main task of the state.

From the beginning of the government of Wilhelm the second, two enormous tasks arose: the expansion of the army to maintain the position within Europe and the construction of a fleet to assert the necessary world power aspirations. Both tasks complemented each other. World politics was inconceivable without strong naval armament; but on the other hand even the strongest navy would have to be unsuccessful if the opponents of Germany succeeded in wrestling it in the country and robbing it of its European position of power. So the most important task of the state was the development of the army, which would ensure the superiority of Germany under all circumstances.

At first the emperor found little understanding for these lines of thought among the people. The realization that Germany needed a navy only gradually broke through, and the people's representatives put up stubborn resistance to the expansion of the land army, with complete political ineptitude and mundane mischief. The struggle against the views of the Reichstag marked the gradual development of the army during almost the entire reign of Wilhelm the second. Later, the high demands for sea armament were often disadvantageous to her, and sometimes it seemed as though there was a lack of understanding for the fact that a sufficiently strong land army formed the necessary basis for all political activity, but especially for Germany's overseas policy.

Army submission 1890.

When Kaiser Wilhelm the second took office, the army numbered 468,409 men, excluding officers, civil servants, doctors and one-year volunteers. It was divided into 15 army corps and 2 Bavarian corps and consisted of 534 infantry battalions, 465 squadrons, 364 batteries, 31 foot artillery, 19 engineers, 5 railway and 18 and a third train battalions. In the spring of 1888, when a war seemed imminent, compulsory service in the Landwehr was extended to the age of 39 and the army was strengthened by around 700,000 men. But these conditions in no way corresponded to the principle of general conscription and justice. Numerous young men fit for duty could not be employed, in the event of war the old men had to be led against the enemy, while many young men had to be trained. The crews drafted as substitute reservists only served ten weeks, so they enjoyed a substantial preferential treatment. 
These were untenable conditions. An army reinforcement of around 80,000 men was therefore planned, to be brought in during the spring of 1890. Prince Bismarck declared himself ready to represent such a proposal before the Reichstag and to enforce it. Some changes had been made earlier. The sixteenth and seventeenth Corps were formed from excess troops; the field artillery was subordinated to the general commands after the general inspection was abolished; a brigade of two regiments was formed from the 4 railway battalions. The artillery training school was separated into the field and the foot artillery training schools; two cavalry inspections were established.

In the meantime, however, a profound contradiction had developed between the Kaiser and the Reich Chancellor, which led to Bismarck's resignation on March 18 and his leaving Berlin immediately afterwards. His successor, General von Caprivi believed that he would not be able to push through the planned military bill with the existing composition of the Reichstag. It was therefore limited to the essentials and reduced to a reinforcement of the army by 18,574 men. According to the law of July 15, the army was to have 468,983 men and 538 battalions of infantry, 465 squadrons, and 434 batteries by the end of the existing septnate (March 31, 1894), 31 foot artillery, 20 engineer, 5 railway and 21 train battalions would exist.

This of course did not fulfill the original purpose of the bill, and the political situation soon developed in such a way that further reinforcement of the army seemed absolutely necessary in the interests of national defense.

Army submission 1892. 
Two years of service.

The treaty with Russia, which ensured neutrality in the event of an enemy attack against us, had expired in 1890. It was not renewed on the German side. In Russia, with which strong tensions had already arisen, this aroused a deep distrust of German politics and opened the way for a Russian-French alliance. The political rapprochement between the two states took place very soon. In July 1891 a French squadron arrived in Kronstadt and was greeted with lavish celebrations, and in the autumn of 1892 the conclusion of a Russian-French treaty was announced. This gave rise to the possibility of war on two fronts, which made significantly increased armaments an absolute necessity. However, the government did not believe that it would be able to enforce this by maintaining the three-year period of service at the Reichstag; it was therefore decided, under the pressure of circumstances, to transition to two years of service at least for foot troops and field artillery. For this, the strength of the peace presence should be increased by more than 80,000 men, meaning increased to 492,000 common, the artillery increased significantly and some reinforcements were also planned for the cavalry, the engineers and the transport troops. Cadet corps, non-commissioned officers 'and non-commissioned officers' pre-schools should expand.
Target practice funds were increased and funds were made available for the training of officers on leave of absence in the field and for foot artillery.

However, the bill was rejected by the Reichstag, although the army administration had tried to arrange everything as cheaply as possible. The newly elected then accepted it with a small majority, but not without having made considerable compromises. On August 3, 1893, it became law.

The increase of the cavalry had been refused, an engineer battalion was canceled, the number of men was fixed at only 479,229. The posts of officers, medical officers, civil servants and NCOs were to be subject to the determination of the Reich budget. The exercises in the reserve were discontinued in order to prevent the training staff from becoming overburdened. From now on the army was to consist of 538 battalions of infantry and 173 similar half battalions, which were to be supplemented to form whole battalions in the event of war, 465 squadrons, 494 field batteries, 37 foot artillery, 23 engineer, 7 railroad and 21 train battalions. The cavalry and mounted artillery men, who remained with the flag for three years, were only to belong to the Landwehr's first contingent for three years. The law was to be valid until March 31, 1899. This marked the transition from the septnate to the quinquennate. The duration of the determination was made the same as that of the legislative periods of the Reichstag.

The new law did not overload the people. In spite of the fact that 97,028 men were transferred to the Landsturm in 1893 and 80,352 to the reserve, there were still 8,350 men, and in 1894 even 14,022 fully capable men remained as surplus. The expenditures for the army and the navy after the implementation of the army bill amounted to 13.8 marks per head of population, compared to 18.8 marks in France.

In the following years only minor changes occurred. The foot artillery was divided into two inspections and four brigades in 1895. In the same year the Guard, first and fifteenth Corps rider detachments formed from charges of the cavalry, in 1896 one with the second Bavarian Corps. At the train two stringing departments (heavy horses) were set up for the foot artillery, as two of which had existed on a trial basis since 1891. On April 1, 1897, 86 full battalions were formed from the 173 half battalions, which were generally formed into regiments of 2 battalions and brigades of 2 regiments. These brigades were usually attached to the corps in question as the fifth. On the other hand, this measure, which made training easier, had the disadvantage that the framework available for accommodating the mobilization teams was considerably reduced. In the event of mobilization, this made it necessary to recruit more troops, but it could not be avoided. In 1897 and 1898 the independent rider detachments, now referred to as hunters on horseback, were increased by three and were given the strength of squadrons. In 1897 three new clothing departments were set up. In 1898 the position of General Inspector of the Cavalry was created and the number of inspectors increased to four.

At the end of 1898 the army consisted of 624 battalions of infantry, 472 squadrons, 448 mobile and 46 mounted batteries, 37 foot artillery and 23 pioneer, 7 railroad battalions with an operations division, a telegraph test company, 2 airship divisions and 21 train battalions with 7 clothing departments. The airship department in Prussia had become an independent unit in 1895; the other belonged to the Bavarian army. The total strength, excluding 9,000 one-year volunteers, was 23,176 officers, 557,436 men, 98,038 horses and 2,542 artillery pieces.

At the same time there were 934,360 reservists, 759,240 for the Landwehr, 759,240 for the first and 751,500 for the second, for a total of 2,495,100 men, who gradually had to reach 3,246,000 as a result of the reinforcement of the army.

The further development of the army took place amid continued struggles with the Reichstag, which, guided by party interests and electoral considerations, pettily nagged at the proposals of the government without understanding the major political questions, which for its part believed that it was faced with a negative attitude of the people's representatives in having to be content with temporary and half measures. The great demands that had to be made for the expansion of the fleet naturally had a restrictive influence on the willingness of the Reichstag to approve the expenditures for the army. 

Army template 1898.

As the current quinquennat neared its end, very important permits for the fleet had been made in 1897 and 1898. They seemed necessary as Germany was drawn ever deeper into overseas politics through the lease of Kiautschou and its colonial aspirations. It was also evident that the naval law that was enacted at the time would not end the expansion of the navy. It is true that the government declared in January 1899 that an extension of the enacted naval law was not being considered for the time being: after all, it is reasonable to assume that consideration for the construction of the navy had a major influence on the new demands for the army.

The government demanded an increase in army strength by 23,277 men, mainly to increase the budget of the infantry, a strong increase in artillery and some new formations of the other weapons, especially the transport troops. She declared her readiness to keep the two-year period of service, if the training personnel were constantly able to cope with the increased demands and the establishment of large training areas was accelerated, and at the same time called for a change in the organization of the field artillery, which should now be directly subordinate to the divisions in peacetime. Three new army corps were also to be formed; one each in Prussia, Saxony and Bavaria.

The Reichstag approved the main points of the bill, but cut 7,000 men of the required strength, approved the required 10 squadrons only in the form of detachments of mounted hunters without regimental association and looked away from an increase in the number of NCOs. It was expected that they could be replaced by teams who would volunteer for a third year and who were to remain in the Landwehr's first contingent for only three years.

On March 25, 1899, after fierce parliamentary struggles that almost led to the dissolution of the Reichstag, the submission of these resolutions became law, which was to remain in force for five years until March 31, 1904. After that the army should be strong: 625 battalions, which were increased by only one, 482 squadrons, 574 batteries, 38 foot artillery, 26 pioneer, 11 traffic and 23 train battalions, a total of 495,500 common. The propagation should take place until 1903.

The eighteenth Corps was established in Frankfurt, the nineteenth in Leipzig, the third Bavarian in Nuremberg. In spite of this, eight army corps retained fifth brigades, while two divisions had no cavalry. On the other hand, 16 machine gun sections were formed over the next few years to be assigned to the army cavalry. From now on, each division received a brigade of two regiments of field artillery, two divisions had to be content with one regiment for the time being. The heavy artillery of the field army to be formed from the foot artillery battalions consisted of howitzer and mortar batteries, four of them and six of them. The clothing departments were increased to ten; the traffic troops were subject to an inspection. In the railway brigade, which consisted of three regiments and two battalions, the operations department of the military railroad was reinforced. Then three telegraph battalions with clothing detachments were formed, with the loss of the telegraph test company; the military telegraph school was converted into a cavalry telegraph school with a clothing department. Furthermore, in 1901 the airship division was reinforced with a battalion of two companies with a clothing department. The teams required for these new formations were obtained through budget reductions. To speed up the mobilization, 1900 district officers and horse prototype inspectors were employed.

According to the permits, the army counted 24,374 officers, 81,954 NCOs, 495,500 common, 105,885 horses and 3,126 guns on March 31, 1904, excluding the medical officers, civil servants and one-year volunteers.

The annual contingent of recruits had increased to 243,621 men; Nevertheless, 98,992 men had to be transferred to the Landsturm and 82,786 to the reserve, a large number of which could undoubtedly be described as fit for service. The implementation of general conscription was far from being carried out. On the other hand, a naval bill had been approved in 1900, which provided for a planned expansion of the fleet within 16 years up to the strength of 38 ships of the line and 51 cruisers. This required very substantial expenses, and since the expedition to China, 1900-1901, had also devoured significant sums, the government temporarily waived the introduction of a new military bill and contented itself with the expiry of the law on March 31, 1904 for one year to be extended. 

Law of April 1905.

It was not until the winter of 1904–1905, when the Anglo-French colonial agreement of 1905 also made the political rapprochement between the two states known and the Moroccan dispute with France loomed, that a further small reinforcement of the army for a further five years was required, the two-year service period was permanently fixed for the foot troops, the artillery and the train.

According to the new law, by the end of the new quinquennate, the strength of the peace presence was to be gradually increased to 505,839 congregations without annual volunteers, but 12,000 economic craftsmen who had to be replaced by civilian craftsmen should not count towards this. In addition, the reorganization of 8 battalions, 9 cavalry regiments, 2 foot artillery, 3 engineer battalions and 1 telegraph battalion was approved. The existing 17 squadrons of fighters on horseback and 6 companies of foot artillery should be taken into account.

The approved battalions were provisionally set up in ones or twos in the years up to 1909, but 48 machine gun companies in the latter year, since after the experience of the Russo-Japanese war it seemed desirable to equip the infantry with this weapon as well.

In the cavalry, 5 hunter regiments, 1 (Saxon) Uhlan regiment and 2 Bavarian Chevaulegers regiments were established by 1909; the Bavarian cavalry then numbered 12 regiments, of which 5 were only 4 squadrons strong. For this purpose, one (Saxon) hussar regiment and a sixth hunter regiment were set up in 1910.

In the field artillery, observation cars were introduced, which caused an increase in the horse budget.

In the foot artillery, the training battalion of the shooting school was assigned to 4 companies. In addition, this weapon was formed in such a way that there were 14 regiments of 2 battalions (8, 9 and 10 companies each) and 4 regiments of 3 battalions and 12 companies each; also 1 training battalion and 1 experimental company. The number of clothing departments was increased to 14. The companies were renamed batteries in 1908.

Among the pioneers, the guard battalion received one experimental company in 1905, and from 1907–1909 a pioneer command and one battalion were newly set up in the seventeenth, seventh and eighteenth corps. In 1907, a fourth telegraph battalion with a clothing department was formed for the transport forces. All telegraph battalions received radio operator departments up to that year. In Bavaria the telegraph company was reduced to 1 detachment of 2 companies with a radio operator. 1 inspection of the field telegraph was newly formed, to which 2 inspections by the telegraph troops were subordinate. The transport troops were increased by one test company, which was joined in 1907 as the second company by 1 motor vehicle division. Such was also set up in Bavaria. The third Bavarian Train Battalion received a third company. 

Army strength and crew 1910.

On October 1, 1910, the army counted 633 battalions, 510 squadrons, 574 batteries, 40 foot artillery, 29 pioneer, 12 traffic and 23 training battalions, not counting the teaching and experimental troops, etc. Officials, annual volunteers and craftsmen 25,494 officers, 87,350 NCOs, 505,839 common, 114,162 horses, 3,126 artillery pieces and 384 machine guns.

How little the army reinforcement brought about by this law corresponded to the actual number of crews available is shown by the fact that although the recruiting contingent in 1910 without 13,145 one-year volunteers was 252,462, in the same year 144,737 men were considered unfit for the Landsturm and 80,262 as future suitable had to be transferred to the replacement reserve.

On the other hand, the training was promoted by the fact that the teams on the leave of absence were increasingly drawn on for service. In Prussia alone the number of people called for exercises grew to 375,659 by 1911. The reservists were mostly used to reinforce the companies and to set up missing third battalions, but special formations were formed from the soldiers who were first called up; and from reserve regiments that met at the military training areas towards the end of the quinquennate.
The train represented an obvious weakness of the organization. The formations to be set up in the event of mobilization could only be formed by calling on cavalry reservists and had to have the character of improvisations. The number of these formations was in no relation to the strength of the train battalions and the existing train officers. Each train battalion had to set up: provisions, vehicle fleet and field bakery columns, field hospitals, the trains of the field administration authorities; also 1 appropriately composed reserve battalion, 1 replacement battalion and the extensive stage formations. The train battalions also had to help set up the bridge trains and the trains of the transport troops. Accordingly, they had a huge task to cope with, and it seemed quite questionable whether the peace organization provided for this would be sufficient in an emergency. In spite of this, no improvements were sought in this direction, probably for the sake of savings.

Development of the political situation from 1905–1911.

In the meantime the political situation had not developed favorably. After England had failed to involve Germany in an anti-Russian policy with regard to Manchuria through the Yangtze Agreement, England approached France and concluded the aforementioned agreement with Morocco by ceding Morocco to that country without affecting its rights and showing consideration for German interests. At the same time it offered France the prospect of its active participation in the event of a war over the Moroccan question. In Germany, people initially felt that France had gained against the country. At the same time in the course of the Japanese war and the revolution that broke out as a result, Russia was deeply shaken but on the other hand the lack of sufficient sea defense was clearly evident in relations with England, it was believed that the development of the navy should be taken into account in the first place. This seemed all the more necessary since the Russo-Japanese war had clearly shown under certain circumstances that cooperation between the army and the navy could gain great importance. The consequence of such considerations was initially the scant military bill of 1905; they then found further expression in the naval laws of 1906 and 1908, which not only brought a further increase in the fleet and the transition to the construction of capital ships, but also the lowering of the age of the liners and thus an acceleration of shipbuilding. The resulting costs were very significant, and it therefore seems understandable that the greatest possible restriction was imposed on army expenditures, all the more since the conclusion of the Algeciras Act and the Franco-German Agreement of 1909 ruled out an immediate danger of war. The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which had brought the possibility of Russian military intervention close, also passed without a European shock. Thus, in spite of the grave dangers inherent in the European situation, a new military bill was not tabled until the beginning of 1911, which was kept within the most modest limits due to financial concerns.

The Army situation in 1911.

According to the law passed on this basis on March 27, 1911, the army was to be reinforced by 9,482 men by March 31, 1916. At this point in time it should consist of 634 battalions, 510 squadrons, 592 batteries, 48 foot artillery, 29 engineer, 17 traffic and 23 train battalions. The number of clothing departments should be increased to 24. In addition, 112 machine gun companies were to be set up among the infantry, taking into account the 48 provisional and 5 machine gun divisions that were available from which companies were to be formed. In the future, each infantry brigade should be assigned 1 machine gun company. In the field of field artillery, 2 regiments and 6 Bavarian batteries were to be rebuilt, taking into account 20 mounted batteries, which had to be converted into mobile ones. A new company was to be formed for each of the 21 train battalions, and the organization of the higher train authorities was also to be reorganized. Major changes were planned for the transport forces. As early as April 1, 1911, the inspection was converted into a general inspection of transport and an inspection of military aviation and motor vehicles was established. On October 1st, radio companies were formed from the radio operators' departments; in the case of the airships, two new battalions of two companies were set up with the dissolution of the experimental company; the motor vehicle department was converted into 1 motor vehicle battalion with 3 companies. The railway troops should in future consist of 1 inspection, 2 brigades, 3 regiments to 2 battalions, 1 new battalion, the Bavarian railway battalion and the operations department of the military railroad consist of 3 companies. However, this organization and the other measures provided for by the law were only partially carried out on October 1st. The following remained to be formed: 1 infantry battalion, 4 machine gun companies from 4 similar departments, 38 mobile batteries using 20 mounted, 7 foot artillery battalions, taking into account 3 already existing provisional battalions that had been set up in the spring of 1911, 10 clothing departments, 1 (Bavarian) Pioneer company, 1 railway battalion, 1 telegraph battalion and 22 trainer companies. That was equivalent to a head count of 460 officers, 1,300 non-commissioned officers and 8,068 men. The strength of the army was therefore without medical and veterinary officers, civil servants, annual volunteers and craftsmen: 25,880 officers, 88,292 non-commissioned officers, 507,253 common men, 118,246 horses, 738 machine guns and 3,072 artillery pieces.

The Political crisis of 1911.

Meanwhile, in the summer of 1911, a serious political crisis had arisen. Since France disregarded the existing treaties with regard to Morocco, Germany sent a warship to Agadir to safeguard its rights and thereby put the jealousy of England in its place, which was now threatening Germany. The German nation unanimously demanded a powerful rejection of the opposing arrogance; the government, however, did not want to allow war over Morocco and concluded an agreement with France, to which, in return for moderate compensation in the French Congo and a few trade guarantees, it left the Sherif Empire and with it a tremendous increase in power.

At least the threatened danger of war had led to the realization that the army reinforcement stipulated by the 1911 law did not correspond to the danger of the situation and that a further increase in the armed forces was necessary. Greater reparteeism also seemed desirable for the fleet. So the demands for the army and the navy entered into competition again and had a paralyzing effect in both directions. The naval bill, however, was essentially an organizational change; but another ship of the line was required and the number of submarines to be built was legally stipulated. A considerable increase in staff was the necessary consequence.

Army template 1912.

In spite of the fact that the resulting financial claims were relatively modest, and in spite of the war threats from superior enemies that had shaped the summer of 1911, the army administration once again believed that it could be satisfied with relatively low demands, which the Minister of War as the Minister of War was adequately labeled.

Initially, two new Prussian army corps were to be established from mostly existing troop units and also newly formed: 17 infantry battalions, 6 squadrons, 41 batteries, 4 engineer, 1 traffic and 2 train battalions. The strength of the peace presence would be increased by about 29,000 men by March 31, 1916 and amount to 544,211 men. The number of machine gun companies was to be doubled so that each infantry regiment could have one. The engineer battalions were to receive floodlights, and the traffic troops were to be expanded by setting up an air force. The posts of staff officers and captains were to be increased with consideration for new mobilization formations and 22 new Landwehr inspections were to be established.

In the light of the events of 1911, this bill was essentially approved by the Reichstag and passed into law on June 14, 1912. Only 15 Landwehr inspections were canceled, of which there were now 10, and there was the requested increase in staff officers in the small infantry regiments.

Some of these permits were issued on October 1, 1912. The twentieth corps was established in Allenstein, the twenty-first in Saarbrücken. In the infantry, 1 regiment of 3 battalions and 11 third battalions were formed; 2 machine gun departments were converted into companies. 2 Prussian field artillery regiments with 6 batteries each were set up, and 6 Bavarian regiments received one new battery each. The foot artillery formed 5 new regiments using the overflowing battalions and batteries. The training battalion of the foot artillery shooting school was expanded to 1 regiment with 2 battalions; 10 clothing departments were reorganized. The pioneers were increased by 3 new battalions and 15 floodlights, the traffic troops by 1 Prussian telegraph battalion and 1 air force. In Bavaria, the telegraph detachment, as well as the aviation and motor vehicle departments, were expanded to include 1 battalion each and 1 air force was set up. Two new Prussian battalions of three companies were set up on the train, and one company that was still missing in Bavaria.

At the beginning of 1913 the army consisted of: 647 infantry battalions and 1 training battalion, 109 machine gun companies, 13 machine gun divisions, 510 squadrons, 616 field batteries, 47 foot artillery battalions with 183 batteries and 22 clothing departments, 32 engineer, 18 traffic and 25 train battalions of 3 companies; 1 Prussian and 1 Bavarian infantry and 1 field artillery and 1 foot artillery shooting school.

On the other hand, the authorized troops still had to form: 4 battalions and 109 machine gun companies, 6 squadrons (5 Prussian, 1 Bavarian), 17 batteries, 9 foot artillery battalions, 1 engineer battalion, 1 pioneer command, 6 floodlight trains, 1 railway battalion, 1 motor vehicle company, 21 train companies and 2 train commands. A part of these troops was to be formed in 1913 by increasing the number of floodlights to 11.

How little it was possible to achieve the implementation of compulsory service is evident from the fact that in 1905 0.849 percent, in 1910, on the other hand, only 0.838 percent of the rapidly growing population were employed. Even bringing the organization of the army to a certain conclusion had not yet been successful. The army corps should normally consist of 2 divisions of 2 infantry, 1 cavalry and 1 artillery brigade, 1 hunter, 1 engineer and 1 train battalion. However, even after the 1912 law was implemented, 6 army corps retained the 5th Infantry Brigades; the 3rd battalions were missing from 18 regiments; 4 Bavarian cavalry regiments the 5th squadrons. There were also too few cavalry regiments and there were only 18 battalions of hunters. Clothing offices were not set up in several corps. There were also some other gaps to be closed. The train remained inadequately organized, and many engineer battalions lacked floodlights. Even a more or less uniform formation of the foot artillery was not achieved.

So if in some respects the army had to be described as unfinished at the time, on the other hand it was at the height of modern requirements in terms of equipment and armament. That is still the case today.

Armament.

The infantry is armed with a Model 98 rifle, which can be considered a major improvement on the 88 rifle. With a caliber of 7.9 mm and an appropriate pack charge, it carries a pointed S-bullet and reaches an initial speed of 885 meters per second, which was achieved partly by the shape and lightness of the bullet, partly by a relatively strong charge and an improved smokeless powder. No rifle of any other army is superior to this weapon. Cavalry and foot artillery are equipped with a carbine of the same construction and almost the same efficiency; the cavalry is also armed with tubular steel lances; the field artillery received a self-loading pistol with a nine-cartridge magazine in the handle and a range of 1500 meters with a length of only 21.7 cm. The introduced machine gun, based on the Maxim system, is designed as a self-loading machine and allows a rate of fire of 600 rounds per minute.

In the area of field artillery, after the introduction of the low-smoke powder in 1889, some improvements were made to the existing material. The double fuze was introduced for shrapnel, and soon afterwards the high-explosive grenade, which, however, did not prove very useful; In 1892 an automatic rope brake and the aiming surface were added, which made shooting from hidden positions easier, and in 1893 a new, more powerful shrapnel. In the meantime the question of the rapid-fire gun had become a burning one; it was primarily a matter of eliminating the return flow. This purpose could either be achieved in that the return of the mount was inhibited by a spur or by a device by means of which the tube could slide back on the lower mount when fired and be automatically brought forward again. The latter system was chosen in France, and the former in Germany. An appropriately designed gun, Model 1896, was introduced. 
The directional means have also been significantly improved. Soon, however, it was felt compelling to go over to the second system, and at the same time as France had stepped forward, to introduce protective shields for the service teams and to change the gun in 1896 in this sense. The new gun, which met all modern requirements, was introduced by 1907. The rate of fire is 20 rounds per minute. In addition to the field cannon, the army wields the field howitzer, a rapid fire gun of 10.5 cm caliber, which is designed to be effective against field-like coverings and targets behind cover with significant penetrating power and a steep angle of incidence. In addition, however, it provides a useful and, because of the larger caliber, very effective flat track section and is therefore versatile. In 1907 this howitzer was modified for return pipe and provided with protective shields. The "Feldhaubitzgeschoß 05" was also introduced with her, which can be used as shrapnel and grenade due to its peculiar detonator design. Each division is now to receive a howitzer division. A further acceleration of the fire was achieved by the unit cartridge, in which the projectile and cartridge are connected. In 1909, observation cars and telephones were introduced to the artillery.

The heavy artillery of the field army had already received some new material in 1899. It was made up of howitzer and mortar battalions, those with 24 guns in 4, these with 8 guns in 2 batteries. As a flat-track gun, it carried a 12 cm cannon. The mortar had a caliber of 21 cm, the howitzer was 15 cm. In 1907 it also received very modern recoil guns, the heavy field howitzer 02 (caliber 14.97 cm) and the 10 cm cannon 04. With the introduction of wheel belts, the bedding was eliminated.

The two mentioned guns were also used in the siege artillery, which in 1909 received a 13 cm gun instead of the outdated 15 cm cannon. It also carries 15 cm ring cannons, 21 cm and 28 cm mortars and 5 cm rapid fire cannons. The fortress artillery has a wide variety of material, as all cannons that can still be used are used here, which have been discarded elsewhere, including in the navy. Particularly heavy artillery - cannons and howitzers - are used in the coastal artillery, as these must take up combat with the enemy ironclad, so in some cases they must at least have an armor-piercing effect. Anti-balloon guns have also recently been introduced. In terms of artillery, Germany is probably at the forefront of all major military states.
Fortress construction.

The tremendous development of the artillery also had a decisive influence on fortress construction. Since the mid-1880s, concrete and steel cladding had to be used to protect against the effects of artillery. The profiles were reduced in order to hide the works from view, artillery and infantry positions were separated and finally the large forts were replaced by connected groups of several smaller works in new installations. Only the armored domes for assault guns and observation posts are now on the parapet, those of the combat guns inside the batteries are under the parapet, with howitzers raised above them. 

In the case of the large fortresses, the defense is completely placed in the fort belt, so city walls are no longer used. It remains to be seen whether the latter measure will prove successful. Only the future can teach us that. In addition, the most varied of views have been authoritative in recent years. Many fortresses have been closed, numerous new works have been built; Only recently has it been possible to introduce a solid principle into the land and coastal fortifications.

Military transportation.

The military transport system has experienced a tremendous upswing in recent years. The railway network has been expanded according to strategic considerations, and the latest technological inventions have been made available to the army. The main means of sending messages is the electric telegraph, which recently has no longer been tied to lines, but works wirelessly. Radio operators' departments are attached to the higher authorities and the advanced cavalry; You can also keep in touch with the airships by radio. In addition, the line telegraph remains in use, and telephones are also used in the army. Light signals are used under favorable conditions.

Motor vehicles are also of great importance for the army, both for passenger transport and for replenishing the needs of the army. Truck trains were constructed for the latter purpose. For a premium they are maintained by industrial and trading companies in peacetime and are available in war. The bicycle and motorcycle are also used in the intelligence service. Aviation has at last experienced an extraordinary development. Either large dirigible airships or flying machines are used. They are mainly used for exploratory purposes, but can also be used to hurl explosive projectiles. The flying machines are monoplane or biplane; the airships are partly constructed according to the rigid principle of Count Zeppelin, partly as semi-rigid, partly as non-rigid Parsevall airships. Each of these systems has its advantages and disadvantages. Recently, airships like flying machines have been equipped with weapons for defense and attack. This development is still in its infancy, but it can already be overlooked that battles will take place in the air and that aviation will play an important role in the wars of the future.

Clothing and equipment.

Substantial progress has also been made in the clothing and equipment of the troops. Above all, the introduction of gray field uniforms is important in order to ensure that the troops in combat stand out as little as possible from the terrain. Vehicles and artillery have also been given field-gray paint. The men’s luggage and equipment were relieved. The bare weapons were also changed several times. In addition, all units received bicycles for the reporting service; the Infantry and the pioneers were equipped with kitchen wagons, one of which is to be given to each company. A new army saddle was introduced for the cavalry; Furthermore, each regiment now has two light bridge wagons and a telegraph wagon with them, after the cumbersome folding boat wagons that were initially introduced have been abolished. Smaller uniform changes and the introduction of various badges cannot be touched upon here.

The room also did not allow the various budget changes, the increase and distribution of ammunition columns, as well as the organization of the authorities and preparations for mobilization to go into more detail. A few essential points should only be briefly pointed out.

The number of army inspections had been increased to 7 and that of engineer inspections to 4. The number of district commands gradually increased to 303.

Organization of the authorities.

Various changes had also occurred within the organization of the War Ministry. The most important one can be described as the establishment of a Feldzeugmeisterei in 1898, which, in place of the general war department, took over the supervision of the procurement, manufacture and administration of the controversial means as well as of the personnel employed in this process, thereby relieving the ministry significantly; This was left with the provision on the introduction of new weapons. The Feldzeugmeisterei was responsible for the inspection of the technical institutes of the infantry and artillery, the artillery depot inspections with 4 artillery depot directorates, the train depot inspection with initially 4, now 2 train directions and the train depots, and finally the inspectors of the weapons and the artillery material. Similar orders were issued in Bavaria and Saxony. The remont system was regulated and expanded throughout the empire; NCO schools and NCO cadet schools were increased. Finally, of particular importance for the entire training was the procurement of large military training areas, 24 of which are currently available in the German Reich; they also serve as artillery firing ranges. The military justice system was completely redesigned. The medical and veterinary system also experienced various fundamental changes. Space forbids going into all these things in more detail. On the other hand, we must at least briefly mention the development of the General Staff, in which, alongside the War Ministry, the entire life of the Army is concentrated as if in a focal point in which the intellectual forces of the Army are trained for practical military activity. In the last 25 years it has undergone a significant expansion, partly due to the new formations, but partly also due to the great changes and new achievements in the war system that characterize the period mentioned, and due to the sometimes great development of the armies of other states.

As early as 1889, three senior quartermasters were appointed instead of the quartermaster general, and in 1894 the head of the regional administration was added as the fourth has been. The number of departments was gradually increased - apart from two war history units - to ten. In addition, there was the trigonometric, topographical and cartographical department, which is subordinate to the head of the land survey. To facilitate the deployment, railway commissioners were created and the lines increased to 26. In 1898 the secondary budget was eliminated, and most of the officers belonging to it were transferred to the main budget in order to be able to cover the additional need for general staff officers in the event of mobilization. Since the senior quartermaster positions were also increased, the existence of the general staff in autumn 1912 was as follows: Under the chief of the general staff of the army with 2 adjutants, 6 senior quartermasters, 39 chiefs and 217 other officers of the general staff, 1 chief and 18 officers were assigned to the general staff, 19 officers in the railway department who are not general staff officers, 124 officers who are part of the general staff and 11 who are commanded to take up the country, 10 inactive officers and 22 line commanders.

Some of these and other officers belong to the General Staff. Preparatory training for the General Staff takes place at the War Academy, which has also been expanded, but has increasingly lost its character as a free academy and has become a professional General Staff preparatory school.

The Saxon and Bavarian General Staff developed in a similar way to the Prussian.

If in the foregoing the external growth and organization of the army were described in broad outline, its mode of struggle and intellectual development must now also be examined in order to obtain a more or less accurate picture of the nature of the army.

Fighting style and training.

The way of combat has undergone profound changes in all weapons, primarily as a result of modern weapons, which have been expressed in numerous new regulations.

With the infantry, one appeared as early as autumn 1888, which took modern conditions into account and was replaced by a new one in 1906 after the Manchurian War, which with numerous changes from 1909 is still in force today. The various successive firing regulations from the years 1889, 1893, 1899 and 1905 also tried to take account of the changed weapon conditions, especially after the introduction of the rifle in 1898 and the S ammunition, and to give combat shooting the necessary attention without questioning the careful training in individual shooting.

The essence of modern tactics is to reduce losses in relation to the increased performance of firearms by moving the troops within the fire zone only in lines of fire or in many small marching columns that can easily find cover in the terrain. It is therefore deployed from the marching column at an early stage and developed for combat. But of course there must be uniformity of tactical will are preserved in this resolution. One seeks to achieve this through a strictly implemented discipline of the rifle lines and through the fact that not only the lower ranks but also the teams are trained to act independently in the sense of the combat concept and to understand the combat tasks. Any modern tactic that is to promise success must be an individualistic one. The spiritually superior people will therefore always gain a certain superiority, and education in school thus forms the basis of later military training. We should take this into account to a greater extent than it is today.

Our regulations expect victory in attack and defense from fighting superiority by fire. Here it seems to me that there is a certain danger to our provisions, for history teaches that offensive victories have generally been achieved in spite of the defender's superiority by fire. Given the equality of weapons, it is quite natural that the defender lying covered and shooting calmly must achieve better results than the agile uncovered attacker. Attack victories are achieved partly through numerical superiority, partly and primarily through moral preponderance and the determined will to win despite all losses. But if the attacking infantry is asked to fight for superiority by fire, then the energy of the attack can be broken.

It is all the more correct that our regulations place the greatest emphasis on the cooperation of the artillery with the infantry.

A rich tactical development has also taken place in this weapon. The newly introduced guns, propellants, projectiles and aiming devices repeatedly forced new regulations and firing rules to be issued. Furthermore, efforts were made to simplify the tactical forms as much as possible, to improve the shooting method and to make the composition of the batteries as expedient and combat-oriented as possible. In this regard, the elimination of the second squadron for the batteries and the introduction of light ammunition columns, which were directly attached to the troops, were particularly important. The mounted batteries have also recently been formed into 4 guns. Increasing importance was attached to the exploitation of shrapnel and indirect fire; tactically on the interaction with the infantry. The artillery duel as an end in itself faded more and more into the background; the main task was to fight the enemy infantry, which is intended to facilitate the advance of friendly infantry as far as possible. All corresponding improvements and changes are gradually being reflected in the regulations of 1889, 1892, 1899 and 1907, the latter being improved in 1911 as a result of several new introductions, as well as in various shooting regulations. Such were issued in 1890, 1899 and 1907; the latter was partially reworked in 1911.

The foot artillery has undergone a similar tactical development, and in 1908 received regulations that are still valid today. It has become the most essential task for heavy artillery in the army, in conjunction with the field artillery, to fight the enemy artillery down and to prepare for the infantry to break into the enemy positions. The agility that it has gradually acquired enables it to cope with this task.

Artillery training has also made considerable progress. The first step towards this was the separation of the shooting school into a field and foot artillery shooting school and its gradual expansion. All young officers and all officers suitable to be battery operators are now being trained here; furthermore, training courses for officers on leave of absence have been set up. The frequent change of firing ranges also promotes training, and finally, since 1895, field artillery exercises have been taking place as an introduction to the maneuvers.

The cavalry found it hardest to tear itself away from the old, glorious traditions and adapt to the demands of modern combat. The attack is no longer their main task; the focus today is on operational mobility; in combat, however, fighting on foot is completely on an equal footing with actual equestrian combat. This is due to the development of today's weapons system. It remains to be seen whether the cavalry divisions of 24 squadrons and, within their framework, the brigades provided for the case of war are strong enough. On the other hand, their efficiency is significantly increased by the allocation of engineers, mounted artillery and machine guns, as well as by equipping them with the excellent carbine 1898. For a long time the weapon suffered from the three-hit tactic, the unsuccessful attempt to adapt the misunderstood Frederickian tactics to modern conditions, and tactically moved in a dead formalism. The regulations of 1895 brought various practical simplifications, but no fundamental tactical change. The skirmish on foot was not given enough emphasis either, although a number of shooting regulations raised the shooting range significantly. It was not until 1909 that the meeting tactic for equestrian combat was eliminated, replaced by the use of command units on a wing-by-wing basis, and modern regulations were created, which admittedly still have many weaknesses. The training of the cavalry also suffers from the fact that larger exercises of independent cavalry bodies do not take place annually for the whole cavalry, while in war this activity is almost exclusively required. With the striving spirit that animates the weapon, it tries today to strip off the formalism even further and to let the operative element prevail in the leadership, regardless of tradition and personal inclination. The material and equipment are excellent and the riding training is at a high level. It is successfully cultivated at the military riding institute in Hanover and the riding school in Paderborn. Another riding school is to be established in Soltau in 1913. The new riding instruction from 1912 meets the most extensive requirements.

Field Service Regulations.

In the case of the other auxiliary weapons, too, a development guided by modern standards has taken place.  The rules of engagement have been incorporated into the regulations everywhere; however, the provisions that are necessary for other conduct in the field, for march, rest, outpost, reconnaissance, veiling, conduct in front of and in fortresses and more are compiled in the "Field Service Regulations".

The regulations issued in this sense in 1887 had to be repeatedly changed and expanded with the gradual development of the army and the numerous new introductions, especially in the artillery, the transport troops, in the airship sector and in the pioneer service, until the currently valid field service regulations finally appeared in the spring of 1908. By simplifying the rules and eliminating everything that is schematic, this has given the personality more room to maneuver and has made purposeful and simple provisions, especially for outposts, reconnaissance, veiling, marching orders, baggage, ammunition columns and trains. A special section contains the rules for the maneuvers, in which the entire training culminates. They strive for a behavior of all parts that is as warlike as possible and, in addition to brigade, division, corps and imperial maneuvers, provide for special exercises in fortress wars, pioneer and intelligence services, etc. as well as for the cavalry. Above all, they encourage and raise the offensive spirit. Lately the main emphasis has been placed on the exercises of large numbers of troops.

Strategic military leadership.

If numerous far-reaching changes in the military system have taken place in the field of tactics and equipment, the enormous numerical growth of the armies and the many new aids in warfare must also influence strategic military command.

Moltke still reckoned that the army could essentially live on the means of the theater of war and therefore did not shy away from putting several army corps on one road in order to create versatile development possibilities and to be able to use large masses in narrow spaces. When he left office in 1888, Count Waldersee took his place, a brilliant soldier who, fully aware of his own abilities, refused to engage in a scientific systematization of strategy, but molded the judgment of his subordinates by constantly changing tasks and procedures everywhere and sought to emphasize what was expedient, which could be different in every situation. It was not until Count Schlieffen, who replaced him in his high position in 1891, that it was decided to develop a certain strategic system for the modern mass armies; he has the undeniable merit of having clarified this in the most varied of directions.

Proceeding from the idea that all troops marching on one road would have to march into battle in one day and be fed daily from the rear, he set up the principle with the great depth of march of modern army corps that one should only have one corps on each marching road. At the same time, however, he was anxious to have the will to destroy the enemy in battle the clearest expression. He found the solution to this problem in enclosing the enemy wings while attacking the front. With the perfection of the weapons he believed that there would be an opportunity to save forces in the front in order to strengthen the decision-seeking wing. In all his theoretical and practical war exercises and also as a critic of historical events, he kept this point of view. This conception has gained a foothold in wide circles of the army. Against this, voices are also asserting themselves which, despite all recognition of the truths that Schlieffen taught, warn against the exclusive application of his principles. They point out that simultaneous attack in the front and flank presupposes superiority and thus the weaker army is deprived of the possibility of attacking. Even the victorious encirclement only guaranteed victory if its success could assert itself along the entire line of battle before a decision was made in the front, which apparently would not always be the case on very long fronts. One must therefore have more arrows in one's quiver than just the idea of embracing. Whether these concerns are given a certain justification or not, it is certain that Count Schlieffen significantly promoted the theory of operations and, in a certain sense, created the basis for the further development of modern strategy.

Work in the army.

In the army itself, free scientific activity suffers from the increased burden of practical service and from the abundance of technical knowledge required. They paralyze the creative power of one's own thought, as it can only result from a deep general education. In spite of this, the spirit of striving forwards, initiative and offensive thought has remained strong and lively in the army and forms the unshakable basis for great future achievements. Perhaps there has never been more work in the army than in the last 25 years, and there is a blessing power in this work itself.

The greatest devotion and sacrifice can, however, in politics as on the battlefield only ever replace real power to a certain extent, and so no one who saw clearly could ignore the knowledge that the political situation and the means of power of our presumed opponents in no way corresponded to the development of the army as it was shaped under the pressure of the Reichstag.
 
Change in public opinion.

Meanwhile, there had also been a significant shift in public opinion. The course of the Moroccan dispute and the eventual agreement with France in 1911 had profoundly offended the pride of the German people. It was now recognized that the existing means of power were not sufficient to give the states of the hostile Triple Entente force against German policy. Now it was public opinion that returned to general Called for conscription and sharply criticized the army drafts of 1911 and 1912.

In this mood the German people found the Balkan crisis of 1912. The collapse of European Turkey and the enormous growth of the Slavic Balkan states showed that in a European war Austria, allied to us, would never be able to use all its forces against Russia, but troops will always have to be left standing on the Balkan border. As a result, the balance of power between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente was completely shifted to the disadvantage of the former, and under the pressure of these relations the government decided not only to strengthen the army, but also to further expand the fortifications, especially on the eastern border.

The Army template of 1913.

In the spring of 1913, 100 years after Prussia's glorious uprising against the Napoleonic tyranny and in the 25th year of the government of Kaiser Wilhelm the second, a new military bill was introduced and essentially accepted by the Reichstag, which at least to some extent closed the gaps in the army organization and which should make the nation's human resources more subservient to the development of military strength.

The new law stipulates that the permits issued in 1911 and 1912, which were to come into force gradually over a number of years, would be carried out as early as October 1, 1913. In addition, 63,000 more recruits are to be hired each year, mainly to increase the budget for all weapons. There are also to be newly formed: In 18 infantry regiments the missing 3rd battalions, cyclist and machine gun companies in the 18 hunter battalions, 6 cavalry regiments and four squadrons still missing in Bavaria, 3 new regiments of foot artillery and 1 Wuerttemberg battalion, 11 engineer battalions, whereby the separation is made possible in field and fortress pioneers, 13 new transport troop battalions, among which 5 aviation and 2 new airship battalions are to be located, finally for the train 1 battalion and 20 companies. New clothing departments for the heavy batteries of the field army are also to be formed. In order to secure the replacement of non-commissioned officers, the non-commissioned officers are to be placed in a much better position, two new non-commissioned officers 'schools are to be created, and the non-commissioned officers' schools and cadet schools are to be strengthened in Prussia and Saxony. Even in peacetime a large number of officers were made available for the reserve formations. In view of the increased need for officers, the cadet schools are to be enlarged and a new war school is to be built. It is necessary to increase the number of civil servants for general and special administrative purposes, administration of justice and pastoral care. The medical facilities and practice areas are to be expanded. In total the increase amounts to 4,000 officers, 15,000 NCOs, 117,000 common and 27,000 horses, and in the future there should be 669 battalions of infantry, 550 squadrons, 633 batteries, 55 foot artillery, 44 pioneer, 31 traffic troop and 26 train battalions with 661 176 common. All of these measures are to be carried out as early as October 1, 1913; only in the case of special weapons will they have to be spread over a number of years. The procurement of war material is also to be accelerated, and Königsberg and Graudenz are to be converted into large arsenals. Significant funds are being made available for the expansion of the air fleet. The exercises of the leave status are increased.

The military law of 1913 provides for a generous reinforcement of the army and tries successfully to make up for the omissions of earlier years. At least the guiding idea of the whole proposal, to expand general conscription according to the status of the population, has not yet been fulfilled, because even now a considerable percentage of those fit for military service are still absent from armed service. Above all, the train, whose importance for modern warfare is still underestimated, is not sufficiently reinforced. The overall organization cannot be described as complete either, as the higher formations for numerous excess troops are missing. It will not be possible to avoid reorganization of these in the future, since an excessively large increase in the peace budget during the two-year service period is a double-edged measure in that it increases the percentage of recruits in the war troops too much.

Outlook into the future.

Thus the law does not form a conclusion to the development of the army, but it does form a sound basis for the further development of the future and a strong and powerful expression of the state's political will to power. To a great extent, contrary to the previous situation, it increases the tactical strength of the army and will have a beneficial effect on the life of the army in the most varied of areas. It is particularly gratifying that the German people have finally convinced themselves of the need to develop military power and will hopefully be ready in the future to provide the means for further armaments.

Then we can hope with confidence that the German army, when called to draw the sword for Germany's political will, will fight worthy of its old glory and fight for the German people's future as a world power and the world's first cultural power. 














Sea power and the navy.
By Vice Admiral a. D. Baron von Maltzahn.


Introduction and history.
Explanation of terms.

If they are protected by a sufficiently strong navy, trade and shipping, which connect a state across the ocean with the purchasing and sales markets of its industry, own colonies, capital invested overseas, profitable activities of nationals living there, not least the political reputation that the state has from energetic representation of these overseas relations, will create a position of maritime power. Thus, in the military-political sense, the navy becomes the carrier and representative of the sea power of a state. Without it, all maritime interests would form an element of weakness. For a continental state like the German Reich, of course, the continental position of power protected by the army was the prerequisite for the creation of a position of sea power; it also remains its indispensable basis. In a political sense, it helps to safeguard overseas interests; but where politics is concerned with influencing states, from which the sea separates us, beyond the purely diplomatic means of intervention, it cannot do without the navy. For the essence of the state is power and, where it is supposed to maintain its position vis-à-vis other states, power in the military sense. Thus the navy emerges from the overall picture of sea power as a state necessity; but it has its raison d'etre only in the peaceful elements of sea power.

The Germans either lacked or lost the right understanding of this concept of sea power. The reestablishment of the empire was also so continental, purely military, that there was pride in the greater Germany, which also embraced overseas interests, but it is a merit of the government of the third emperor - in the true sense of the emperor itself - that, building on the achievements of the great period of the founding of the empire, it broke the way for the correct knowledge of Germany's position as a world power in this sense within the empire and forced it on abroad. This is how history will one day judge when it speaks of the reign of Wilhelm the second. This knowledge of the interests of the sea and of the empire's position as a world power then became the basis for building up the German navy. 
To make it valid among the people was the political precondition for the implementation of the naval law. In doing so, we must not forget how difficult it was to create the basis for this law from a military-technical point of view and to guarantee that the ships that needed to be built and their crews were right for war would be prepared and properly managed when the time of decision came. In order to recognize these difficulties, it is indispensable to look back briefly at the development of the navies in the period which preceded the accession of Wilhelm the second.

Development of the navy before 1888.

The Crimean War had shown the devastating effect of explosive cannons on the unprotected ships of the old type, but at the same time created a means of countering this evil in floating, armored batteries that fought successfully against Russian coastal fortifications. One began to protect even large seagoing ships with armor and it seemed as if the armored frigate with artillery as a unitary weapon belonged to the future. The American Civil War brought further innovations. Mine and torpedo boat emerged in their most primitive form, next to the sea-going ironclad was the small monitor, which was well used in the river and coastal battles of this war, but at the same time brought another new weapon in the ram, that was not even the most powerful ironclad of that time was able to withstand. This was made clear to the astonished world in 1866 when the ramming blow of "Archduke Ferdinand Max" in the battle of Lissa caused the Italian admiral ship to sink to the bottom of the sea in just a few minutes.

The result was a complete change in the previous views on the type of ship and the tactics of naval combat. The three-way division of the weapons - gun, ram and torpedo, which seemed to require a special type for each, the uniformity of the previous artillery tactics with their combat in closed formation was countered by the need to break order as soon as the fight began, with the new local weapons, spur and torpedo, would have the freedom of movement that their use required. To others, however, it appeared to be a costly experiment to continue building large, expensive ironclad ships that would have to fall victim to the ramming ship and the torpedo boat. The era of special ships seemed to have dawned, the ironclad was to be thrown away, and the new picture of naval war seemed complete when France, at that time almost the only opponent of sea-ruling England, stopped building ironclad ships and maintained fast armored cruisers to be able to destroy the enemy's maritime trade on all seas without the clumsy armored battle fleet being able to prevent it. In addition to this attack, there should only be effective coastal protection that could be transferred to all types of harbor barriers, coastal works, torpedo boats and small armored vehicles.

An actual naval battle tactic did not arise in such a time, and it did not exist at the time. But how should a ship be designed to do that? 
Who was destined to become the bearer of the struggle? Each tactician gave the designer a different answer to this question, and this is how the sample card of the most diverse ships was created, which filled the fleet lists in the 1870s and 80s. The reaction could not fail to exist: the diversity of the ship types only increased the diversity of the tactical views, a general confusion was the result.

The Prussian-German Navy.

Even the Prussian-German navy had not been able to completely escape these influences; but apart from the smaller vehicles that were supposed to serve as coastal protection, the fleet plans of 1863 and 1865 also called for larger armored ships as "battle fleets". These demands did not get through, but when the funds flowed more abundantly after the founding of the North German Confederation, a number of tank frigates had been ordered abroad, and with the inauguration of Wilhelmshaven in 1869, the first step into the North Sea, which was closer to the ocean. Then came the establishment of the German Empire, which assigned the fleet expanded tasks, but did not bring it a corresponding increase in power. The reasons for this are of various kinds.

After the end of the war, the previously existing separation of command and administration was lifted for the Navy. At the head of the new central authority, the Imperial Admiralty, General von Stosch. The naval founding plan that he submitted to the Reichstag in 1873 retained its significance right up to the beginning of the present Naval Law, and the explanatory memorandum attached to it best shows the position on the naval issue at that time. It is perhaps understandable that at a time when the victories of the army had gained such a tremendous position of power for Germany, there was hardly any need for the cooperation of the navy in order to maintain what had been won. The number of battleships required, which Prussia wanted to increase from 6 to 10 in the 1865 budget, was reduced to 8, and "emergency corvettes" were to be added to this actual battle fleet. The retreat to coastal defense began, which, in terms of ship type, was continued in the construction of small armored gunboats. How land war was at the forefront of all the considerations in this naval plan can be seen most clearly in the sentence: "The taking away of an entire enemy navy provides at most the means to begin a conquest." World power cannot be recognized from such views.

In the view of the naval officers serving in the Ministry of the Navy itself, and especially in the Navy High Command, the war and naval minister von Roon, had come to bear more than others. It cannot be denied: the creation of the Reich initially took the idea of the navy backwards. Only in areas that were so detached from the European sphere of power and so inaccessible to the sound of German armed glory that were believed to require something special, the need for the intervention of the navy, and the Chancellor responsible for Germany's policy did not oppose this view.

Under the second chief of the Admiralty, General von Caprivi, a change began to occur. This can be seen in the memoranda of the budgets for the fleet's foreign service and for its importance in general. In spite of all the doubts that one has about the ocean battleship in its present form, the real value of every fleet lies in it.

The memorandum on the budget of 1883 stated: “A marine that focused on land no longer deserved its name. The seas cease to separate the nations more and more, and the course of history seems to point to the fact that a state must not withdraw from the sea if it is to maintain a position in the world for the near future.” This sounds like a preparation for the later naval law when General von Caprivi wrote in 1887: “The recognition of the rapidly growing value of overseas relations, the impossibility of being able to limit one's own influence to Europe any longer, the awareness of the repercussions of other parts of the world down to the most intimate questions of one's own economic policy - quite apart from colonial policy - led almost all European states to an increase in their sea power over the past few years "and further:" The German Reich is therefore faced with the question of whether it is forced to get into this situation of lagging behind in its maritime armament behind other fleets of the second rank, or whether and to what extent those considerations allow it and make it appear advisable to increase its own maritime defense force."

Times had recently changed and influenced the question of the expansion of the German armed forces on land and at sea in the most varied of directions. When German colonial policy began in 1884, England had not yet completely overcome the period of colonial fatigue, which, in connection with the free trade movement, had dominated many minds.

The new German endeavors were watched more with astonishment than alarm, and no formal objection was raised when the African Conference was called in Berlin in November 1884 by Bismarck, with the participation of the French republic, which was adversarial to colonial England, and made international determinations that deeply intervened in the whole of what had hitherto been global issues handled by the sovereignty of England.

But public opinion soon stirred in England, eager propaganda began, and it was overlooked that any further postponement of German maritime interests would soon only be possible if a sufficient maritime defense force supported it.

On the other hand, the continental position of power of the German Empire was no longer as secure as it had been in 1873. The Berlin conference that met after the Russo-Turkish war in the summer of 1878 marked a high point of German influence in European politics. In its consequences, however, it had clouded the relationship between the German Empire and Russia, and thus awakened new hopes for the idea of revenge in France, and so it was in 1872 when the alliance with Austria was concluded, that the threat of war arose for us on two fronts, which intensified in the years from 1884 to 1888.

Two kinds of efforts thus go hand in hand in Germany's foreign policy at this time: the safeguarding of the territory of the empire gained by the war against France and its entry into the ranks of world states by promoting maritime interests. The raising of the German flag in Togo, Cameroon and South West Africa, the subsidization of overseas steamer lines by the Reich, the issuance of the letter of protection for the New Guinea company, the acquisition of the Marshall Islands, are followed by the laws for the increase of the army, which were only introduced in 1887 and were enforced by the dissolution of the Reichstag, while in the following year Bismarck's great February speech brought about the implementation of the expanded draft. 

It became more and more difficult to account for both political endeavors by expanding the army and navy at the same time, because on the one hand the preservation of the land defense as the basis of everything else was the most paramount, and on the other hand every maritime excursion stimulated the rivalry between England and the state, whose maritime interests were represented all over the world and protected by the world’s strongest navy. It is significant, however, that there was never any talk of naval armament directed against England at that time.

The remarks made by the second chief of the Admiralty, in addition to the emphasis on the need for increased armament, create a feeling of resignation and doubts as to whether, with the still unresolved questions of ironclad construction and battle tactics, it would not be better to be content to deal with smaller ships and with torpedo boats. “A Navy like ours cannot afford the luxury of failed experiments; constructively, she may not dare to venture."

Change in armored shipbuilding.

In the meantime, however - especially in the world empire of England, which was dependent on naval domination - ironclad building had begun to free itself from the deficiencies which it was rightly accused of. In addition to the few slow-firing heavy artillery pieces, a powerful light artillery was added to defend against the new enemy. The two-screw system had the maneuverability, improved machines increased the speed of the armored ships. More effective underwater division and protective nets reduced the risk of torpedo hits, shipbuilding facilities in the bow of the ship reduced the risk that could arise when using one's own ram, and finally it was also possible to install facilities for firing torpedoes from the ironclad ships themselves. The three weapons, for which special ships had each been desired, were reunited on this modern battleship and, in addition to its inherent seaworthiness, unlimited in the area of coal reserves, gave it back the superiority and general usability that had been threatened when the new beliefs about naval warfare had set in. However, this superiority was only to be had in the form of increased displacement and for a price that was considerably higher than before. But what Germany had in armored ships at that time was out of date in type and the number did not even correspond to the stipulations of the fleet foundation plan of 1873. A replacement for the armored ship “Großer Kurfürst”, which sank in 1878 as a result of a collision with “King Wilhelm”, had initially been postponed. When a replacement for the armored vessel "Prinz Adalbert" was later repeatedly rejected in the Reichstag, the demand for a replacement ship for "Großer Kurfürst" "was hopeless and was omitted”, according to a memorandum from 1883. Since then, the prospects for approval of new buildings have been greater Ships have become even more unfavorable as a result of the political conditions outlined above.

The armored vessels of the "Siegfried" class that were now being built were a product of submitting to a situation that Germany felt too weak to avert. In terms of type and tactics, the further their construction progressed, the more the deep sea battle was forsaken. They increasingly tied the German fleet to the coast.

It was similar with the part of our maritime defense force at the time that had received the greatest support from the two chiefs of the Admiralty because of its low pecuniary and personnel requirements, namely the torpedo boats. They could not replace the missing ironclad ships either. But the microcosm that our torpedo represented, which was a single point of torpedo inspection, already meant more. In its summary of technical, organizational and tactical elements, creating something new in an independent field, it formed the core of a revitalization for the entire fleet.  But what was also lacking for the full development of the torpedo boat, was a fleet of deep-sea armored ships, to study the tactics that would be best employed engaging them in combat, and what tactics they would employ against us.


Uncertainty in marine tactics.

In 1888 there were no naval combat tactics either in other navies or in ours. What was seen as such consisted only in the merging of the fleets, which in a head-on collision had to lead to a breakthrough battle or - perhaps connected with this - to the dissolution of individual battles between the ships. Such a mass struggle based on the simultaneous use of artillery, ram and torpedo could not be organized. Heavy voices therefore spoke in favor of giving up the formation immediately as soon as the fight began after the initial artillery fire, and since 1874 such a course of the battle was even regulated in our country.

Gradually one began to fear that by overturning the dice cup in this way the Fuhrer would give away all control and leadership; the wild confusion of such a melee could hardly be prepared for by tactical peace training. Gradually there was a change in the thinking of the naval officers of all fleets. It was doubted that in such a random struggle the correct exploitation of the highly developed technical instrument of a modern fleet could be obtained, but one had tactically reached a dead end everywhere, and it was difficult to find a way out of this confusion.

When in the winter of 1887 to 88 General von Caprivi had a number of naval officers discuss this question, there was unanimous agreement that efforts should be made to preserve the formation - and with it the possibility of uniform use of artillery as the main weapon - for as long as possible; But there was a certain way to do this, apart from one's own conviction that it was possible not to create it.

The juxtaposition of the three weapons did not allow a certainty to arise. The ram and the torpedo fired from the ironclad in its former form required free mobility, meaning a solution of disorder, while the artillery needed a constant course and speed, meaning driving in a certain order, to develop its highest power. 


In addition to attempting a closed battle, "the resolved battle" was still justified in our regulations when Kaiser Wilhelm the second ascended the throne in June 1888, and the inadequacy of the material armament at sea was heightened by the uncertainty of tactical views. But through these preparatory remarks we had to gain an insight into the unpleasantness of the situation at that time, because we will only be able to gauge what has been achieved in the following 25 years.

The Transition Period.

Measures when Wilhelm the second took office.

Shortly after Kaiser Wilhelm the second took office, General von Caprivi was released from his position. A chief of the Admiralty, who united the entire management of the Navy in his hand, has not been reappointed since then. The oldest naval officer, Vice Admiral Graf von Monts, was given the task of leading an organization that separated the command and administration of the Navy from each other. So in the spring of 1889 the Reichsmarineamt and the high command of the navy were ctreated. The emperor made himself chief of the navy, a naval cabinet stood at his side.

The change in our shipbuilding policy occured during this period of transition. In August 1888, following the Emperor's decision, the draft budget for 1889 to 90 was changed so that four large ironclad ships (the later “Brandenburg” class) were required in addition to the other buildings. The four ships were to be built at the same time in order to form the core of a battle fleet as quickly as possible. For the German Reich could not dispense with such a thing any more than with a sufficient number of modern cruisers to protect its own and to damage enemy trade. Those concerns expressed in the memoranda of previous budgets about ironclad building could now be considered resolved. This is supported by the example of other nations as well as our experiences and detailed investigations, as written in the relevant memorandum.

We know how much was still missing at that time in order to clearly recognize, especially in tactical terms, the path that was being followed. But the courage of conviction brought success. The four ships were granted to the young emperor, the ban was broken.

The resumption of the fleet idea, which arose solely from an imperial resolution in 1888, not only brought the four ships of the “Brandenburg” class, but also meant a turning point in German politics and a timely integration into the transition which then took place in the world: the transition to a world economy and world politics. On the 25th anniversary of the founding of the German Empire, the emperor uttered the words: “Our German Empire has become a world empire!” On October 18, 1899, in Hamburg at the main square of German maritime interests, the saying followed: “We need a strong unified German Fleet”, which expressed the feeling of heavy responsibility for seeing these ever more freely developing peaceful elements of German maritime power without effective protection. These imperial words have become milestones on the way to the Naval Law of 1900. Before we continue with our description, we must first find out what has happened in the meantime in order that "based on our experiences and detailed investigations" we recognize what is needed and how we want to use the ships to be built.

Organizational changes and tactical trials.

To find the way to do this was not easy. In England, too, in 1889, when there was a great increase in the number of navies, which will be discussed later here, the foundation of the construction of large ironclad ships was resolutely put on the ground, and yet in the same year Admiral Colomb, one of the most knowledgeable English naval officers, wrote that the science of naval tactics was still in evolution, and was in a thoroughly indeterminate and unsatisfactory condition. Although he believed that expedient experiments and the correct conclusions attached to them would be sufficient to place them on a thoroughly secure basis in peacetime, we must recognize with a certain concern the indifference with which the leaders of the English navy were facing the matter. If the largest sea power in the world with its rich ship material, the permanent maintenance and with its long-serving personnel could not push forward, what would happen to us?

It is true that since the time of General von Stosch, squadron exercises had been conducted before other navies thought of such evolutions, and maneuvers had also been held which, under the second chief of the Admiralty in particular, showed the desire to approach the reality of war. 

But the short summer months for which these squadrons were in service were hardly enough to train the ship's crews and the maneuvers, especially the recent ones, were designed for a war with two fronts, that is, against significant superior forces, and had been limited to battles for port entrances and estuaries. 

Skirmishes in open water that could have encouraged free tactical notions about naval combat had seldom occurred. But wherever they occurred, the exercise had to be stopped quickly, because the wild mass struggle, which was then considered likely, could neither be portrayed nor tested.

When the training period came to an end in autumn, the combat ships were taken out of service again, the entire winter service personnel redistributed, and the scant teaching material that had been gained in the summer was almost completely dissolved. In this way, creating a tradition that retained what had been won was almost impossible, as was real preparation for the worst case of war. The latter was made even more difficult by the fact that there was no connection between the commissioning in the summer and the composition of the fleet planned for the war. Even if a war had broken out during the exercise period, the mobilization would have had to start with manning the makeshift warships, because - according to the existing provisions, which corresponded to the conditions of the army - the ship crews to be trained for the war were made up of a mix of active personnel and reservists. For this, however, a completely new distribution of the entire staff of the fleet had to take place: the mobilization began, so to speak, with a demobilization.

In spite of these extremely unfavorable conditions, the German fleet was the first of all to succeed in the next few years "through appropriate experiments and the correct conclusions attached to them, to put the tactics on a thoroughly secure basis even in peacetime." 

Even the summer exercises of the maneuver fleet in the years 1889 to 1891 under the direction of the vice admirals Knorr and Deinhard brought valuable practical material to clarify tactical questions according to the regulations issued by the emperor. Provisional deliberations followed, and joint deliberations between the two highest naval authorities sought to remove the difficulties which had created obstacles to healthy development in the existing organization of the fleet. At that point the views of the current State Secretary of the Reichsmarineamt, whose organizational talent had already proven itself in his many years of activity as an inspector of torpedoes, came to the fore and were approved by the emperor, who oversaw everything and intervened everywhere. And as it had already shown during the development of our torpedo boats, one had to recognize with all the wide-ranging work that funding could only be expected if organization, technology and tactics were in harmony with the reconstruction of the fleet, which was now underway, and that the tactician, for whose work this entire apparatus was to be created for war, would also have a decisive voice in its construction. I will therefore continue to follow the initial steps that promoted tactical development.

In 1892, after reviewing the results obtained so far, and on Building on this basis, systematic exercises started on a larger scale. The high command, to which captain at sea Tirpitz had been appointed as chief of staff, took over their leadership. This authority has therefore been assigned more far-reaching powers within the framework of the whole than it had previously. The Reichsmarineamt became more agreeable to the organization plans coming from the front, provided what was necessary for the ships, and at times this was even done at the expense of other peace time training and service abroad. Trials took place on a large scale even with the temporary postponement of other tasks, as they had to if something permanent was to be created. We wanted to get a picture of how larger formations of ships, larger than we had at that time available, must be managed for combat in the event of war.

At the same time, however, it was clear that the single ship and the sub-units had to be firmly attached in their training to the larger battle unit to which they belonged. 

It had been recognized that this could not be achieved with the previously described manner of briefly keeping arbitrarily selected ships in service, and so it was begun that the core of the battle fleet in the composition planned for war was kept in service.

We know how few these ships were, how little they met the requirements of modern warfare for offshore combat. Fantasy often had to replace what was missing. The school frigates, which were still fully rigged, represented armored ships, torpedo boats were used as cruisers, and the “Mars”, built as an artillery training ship, acted as a naval flagship. In the series of years that followed we went through a period which - it can be said without arrogance - is unique in the history of navies. We did not keep ourselves free from errors, much that at times appeared to us to be irrefutably correct is now out of date, but the German fleet, which lagged behind many others in number and usefulness of ships, preceded them all in its tactical development. 

With unsuitable ships, which were actually only substitutes for the ship with which the fighting was to take place, we created the artillery line tactics which soon afterwards began to establish themselves in all large fleets. Only in this way could the decisions be made and the plans prepared, from which the naval law was later born.

Everything from which the structure of our fleet, as it stands before us today, emerged and was grouped around this tactical development: the basic strategic idea that culminates in the battle fleet, the design of the ship types and their combination to form the fleet, the division of the training year in sections for the newly created active squadrons and divisions, and the drawing up of regulations and instructions for naval warfare. 


The strategic maneuvers could now bring further advances in tactics in addition to clarifying other questions.

 Where the parties clashed with each other so that constantly changing combat tasks approximating reality were created, it was possible to promote the commanding and subordinate commanders in the freer tactical forms and to convey what the more systematic exercises had delivered in terms of results.

The more clear that the views became, the more the mutual understanding removed obstacles and allowed difficulties to be overcome, the closer the exercises could push themselves to the reality of war and to the limits of danger. Here, too, we followed the experience gained in training the torpedo boat divisions in earlier years. When the small boats were replaced by ships representing millions in capital and carrying hundreds of people, the stakes increased, but the method remained. 

Progressing from lighter to heavier and more warlike exercises, the feeling of confidence grew in our leaders as well as those led, which was not based on amateur, reckless contempt for danger, but on the joyful feeling of capability. And from this alone can ultimately arise the freedom of decision that in war uses everything to win everything.

But where the hard necessity of “navigare necesse est”, in translation, it is necessary to sail, demands human life even in peacetime, it is the victors who will die for the future. Because a fleet that shuns deployment in peace, which is necessary to prepare for war, cannot train the people who will one day tie victory to their flag.

To give a complete picture, I hurried ahead of things. Though the organizations and the people who carried them have changed, the spirit that filled them all has remained.

 What the High Command of the Navy began in 1892, the Fleet Command and Grand Admiral von Köster - and the admiralty staff of the Navy continued under the leadership of the emperor, who after the abolition of the former authority in 1899 had decided to take over the supreme command himself.

But I anticipated the main result of the tactical tests begun in 1889 by speaking of artillery line tactics. Our exercises made it clearer and clearer that a fleet which, as was planned in 1888, was aiming to advance as quickly as possible to a breakthrough battle or even to resolve order in close combat, was nevertheless facing great danger. However, this presupposed that the opponent was aware of the important weapon they had in long-range artillery. 

But the more both fleets recognized this, the more they set out to develop the artillery, which had become a long-range weapon due to misunderstanding of its actual purpose as a close-range weapon, and the more their tactics became detached from that of the torpedo and that of the most pronounced close-range weapon, the ram.


 Now, whoever wanted to fight the enemy most effectively, no longer had to turn the bow of ships and have ship divisions placed side by side, but rather the broadside that brought the artillery force to full advantage.

 The opposing fleets drove in a battle line, with ships lined up one behind the other, in the "ongoing battle" side by side. As in the old days, it was no longer the solution of the order, but the keeping of the line formation, which became the principle of combat, and its bearer has become the modern ship of the line. 

Domestic political difficulties for the expansion of the battle fleet.

While we had thus begun to gain clarity as to what a modern fleet should be like and how it would be used in the war, the negotiations with the Reichstag about reinforcing our shipments made little headway. Admiral Hollmann had followed the first State Secretary of the Reichsmarineamt, Admiral Heusner, who had to say goodbye after a short time due to illness. In 1897 he presented a memorandum to the Reichstag in which the navy’s fleet of ships was examined and suggestions for improvement were made on the basis of the fleet foundation plan of 1873, which was long outdated but still played a role in the public eye.

This recourse was perhaps dictated by parliamentary considerations, and the plan that still included armored frigates, armored corvettes, monitors, floating batteries, corvettes, avisos and sailing briggs for cabin boy training, which had been changed almost every year by new approvals and which, in particular, had hardly a reference offered from the ideas now filling the officer corps.

It also played a role in the introduction of the Fleet Act, but a radical new formation of the fleet could hardly be achieved on this basis. How should the new wine be poured into these old bottles?

In order to no longer reckon with the fiction that the old armored frigates were still usable for battle, three of them had been reclassified as cruisers by a very high cabinet order. When the State Secretary had to present the budget that reckoned with this reduced number of battleships and the resulting additional demands for new buildings in the budget commission of the Reichstag, the word "boundless fleet plans" was first mentioned. 


Explanations were demanded and found unsatisfactory, and later also in plenary sessions, and the essentials of the new demands were rejected.

The unsatisfactory condition could not be remedied by plugging gaps, even by building the individual ironclad ships and cruisers, which were approved in these years.

The memorandum submitted to the Reichstag at that time contained tables showing what other states had done for their fleets since 1890, compared to Germany, in order to demonstrate the need for larger naval estimates. 

For the first time the English appear among the fleets relative to the German, as well as those of the United States, and also the Japanese. 
This was a marked difference from the memorandum of 1889 to 90, which only contrasted the navies of Russia, Italy and France with ours.

Strategic or political statements here and there are not linked to this comparison, but the difference shows - intentionally or unintentionally - how the importance of a fleet for Germany began to shift. 

Had it been recognized that the sea is the world's highway, and did it now find England at our doorstep with its strong navy and the monopoly of trade which it had had in the world and did not want to lose? 


So here the threads spin over to the naval law. Out of the European-oriented fleet, which saw Russia and France, our continental neighbors, as their most likely opponents, the fleet began to grow, which protected the position of the German Reich in the whole world and, if it could not be avoided, also to face and fight the British.

 Because the sea makes all states into neighbors that border on it, and the more the industrial and commercial paths linked and crossed, the more the competition between all competitors increased the areas of friction and possible points of conflict, the more Germany had to be one of world traffic - and world trading powers must be prepared for the possibility of war overseas.

The Fleet law.

Changed position of states to maritime transport.

The general justification for the reinforcement of the German fleet, which will begin systematically on a new basis over the next few years, is already contained in the closing remarks of the last section. The misinterpretations and hostile impulses resulting from this abroad, such as in order to ward off the contradiction that the emperor's maritime armament plans found in Germany itself at that time, must be pointed out again and again that they were only a necessary consequence of historical development. And the difficulties of the political situation towards England that arose from it can only be put into perspective by a brief historical review. 

We have to go back to the conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars. Without any competition, England was at that time in the military domination of the sea and in the economic tutelage of the other states, for which it mediated trade with the world and for whom it took care of industry. Because all competition had been crushed by the island kingdom in the long war with armed force, which was able to stay at work in its own country despite all the aggravation of the war and take advantage of the technical inventions of the time, the land war had directly and the naval war indirectly held down the economic development of the continental states.  So the distance between the continent, which has always been more agrarian, and the trading and industrial island kingdom had widened and one can say an industry in today's sense, meaning large-scale production based on machine operation, existed only in England. 

Even for a long time after the war, the rural states, impoverished by the war, did not have sufficient capital to create large-scale industry. England, too, had to burden herself with enormous debts in order to enable herself and her continental allies to continue the resistance. In keeping with the difference between war on land and war at sea, however, it had fought war more with money than with human lives, and this financing of the alliance war was like taking out a loan to expand the business. It bore fruit for England well into the middle of the 19th century: at that time the world formed, so to speak, a unified economic body in which England almost exclusively represented the type of maritime and industrial state.

Its trade was the link between the English workshop of the world and the rest of the world, which supplied it with raw materials and soil products and took up England’s products in return. There were actually no navies other than the English. Only England had to protect her own values at sea.

The more the other states recovered from the consequences of the long war period and the more their population grew, the more a gradual the transition to industry also took place in them. For them, too, the foreign and overseas sales and purchasing markets gained value, they became maritime trading states and then also colonial states. This development was favored by the tremendous advances made by the entire traffic and communications system at this time. 

Railways, steamers, and telegraphs brought peoples closer to one another. They learned about their mutual needs, and it was only natural that this should lead to a greatly increased exchange of goods. In this way a world economy of a different kind emerged from the unified economic body of the world, which had been unilaterally organized in English. 

All the great states have approached the English type in their economy, and the coexistence of these similar economic operations on the sea characterizes the situation. The economic life of all states today is dependent on the sea, even if to a different extent, at least in the same way as that of their model England.

One can say without exaggeration: the sea has become the great main route of traffic, all other trade routes are only connecting lines for sea traffic. That is why the sea has only gained this importance for the traffic of the continental states through the expansion of the railroad network and the inland waterways, and the expansion of the traffic routes in the country is, so to speak, always about bringing a place closer to the sea. The prosperity of every people thus still rests in the country, be it in mineral resources, in natural products of the homeland or in value-creating work, but the economic mode of the world transport states means that we cannot do without the sea as a road.

The World Trading States and War.

This gives rise to the position of today's world trading states towards war. The land war, where the navy does not dominate, as in the island empire of England, must preserve territorial property and protect domestic work. Only one link of the entire transport and economic apparatus is accessible to naval warfare, maritime trade, but its suppression brings almost all operations to a standstill and shows that the whole country is dependent on the sea and thus on naval wars.

Because not only the coast will be damaged if the enemy closes our ports, but the whole country. His ships have to stop where the sea ends, but the armored hand of naval rule reaches across the coast, knocking on the merchant's office in the country, on the gates of the factories in the great inland centers of industry, and on the door of the worker.

The mainland states had come ever closer to such vulnerability to sea warfare, which had long existed for England, and this shifted the relationship that existed at the end of the Napoleonic Wars: from the beginning of the last century the continent has become economically dependent upon England.

It has turned into a naval question because the mainland states have become more vulnerable to England's main weapon, naval war. So they, the competitors of England, have been forced to arm the navy, which corresponds to their share in the maritime traffic. Otherwise they live by the grace of England.

It was this state that was the first to draw conclusions from the new situation and to begin the “arms race”.

 Properly considering that their economic competitors could only use the sea routes if they were provided the necessary protection by expanding their fleets, England decided to forestall them. 

Before the French fleet, the only rival so far, had recovered from the weakening influences of the nouvelle école, in the same year that Germany finally resumed the construction of large battleships by adding the four "Brandenburg" ships and the United States commissioned the first sea-going ironclad, in 1889 England put 430 million marks on the budget in the naval defense act for a step-by-step reinforcement of its fleet, which was already far superior at that time, for which it should build 10 battleships, 42 cruisers and 18 torpedo gun boats.

Germany now began to step into the forefront of England's economic competitors. Bismarck's protective tariff policy of 1879 had made many branches of large-scale industry so strong that the domestic market was no longer sufficient for them. When the reign of Kaiser Wilhelm the second began to bring political calm and with it a further boom in trade and change, they were well armed to enter the world market, as the increasing population in Germany imperatively demanded. The much controversial and much condemned Caprivian trade treaties of 1891 then gave the opportunity for long-term profitable business deals, and the result was rapid growth in German overseas relations. 

The English looked at this change with ever more shrewd eyes, and the necessity of providing effective protection, if dangers should arise, became more and more urgent for us.

On the colonial side, there was calm on the inside and standstill on the outside. After the personnel of the fleet had to intervene and incur casualties on land in order to put down rebellions first in Cameroon, then on the Samoa Islands and in East Africa, the peaceful expansion gradually began; in 1890, however, a demarcation of controversial colonial property between England and Germany took place in East Africa, which, viewed by many as an unnecessary relinquishment of German rights, aroused a great deal of bitterness against the Reich Chancellor, General von Caprivi. The fact that this treaty brought us possession of Heligoland was not regarded as a sufficient substitute. We do not need to go into the colonial discussions; we are primarily concerned with the fleet and what was needed at the time. For this, however, it suffices to ask: what would our position in the North Sea be like, despite our current fleet size, if Heligoland were still British property? to show how the year 1890 prepared the naval law. England would never have surrendered the island to a German empire that was able to defend itself at sea, but ships and islands off the coast belong to the defensive capacity.

Introduction of the Fleet Act.

We saw what happened in what I called the transition period, in order to detach the strategic and tactical thinking of the fleet from the coast and lead it out to sea. The same task now faced the new State Secretary of the Reichsmarineamt, Kontreadmiral Tirpitz, who was called home by the Kaiser from his post as head of the cruiser division in East Asia, to the Reichstag and the German people. The increase in overseas trade and traffic and the possession of colonies had probably drawn attention beyond the ocean, which had been the connection between Hamburg and Bremen to the customs community of the empire since the early 1880s, bringing the inland and coast closer together and wore them every year thousands of disused crews of the Kriegsmarine were thinking about the fleet all over the country, but the broad classes of voters and members of parliament still lacked the correct understanding of what being able to defend at sea meant for the entire German people and what it should be like. In addition to the preparatory work for the drafts to be submitted to the Reichstag, the Reichsmarineamt initially undertook extensive educational work in order to have public opinion for itself if the draft were to be discussed.

The Naval Law of 1900 did not come from one piece either; here, too, it was necessary to prepare and to detach from the drafts previously submitted to the Reichstag. The idea of bringing what one wanted to demand in the form of a law and thus freeing them from changing the respective political situation and party grouping in the Reichstag existed from the beginning. It was necessary to ensure a steady, economical build-up of the fleet material and personnel; it was possible because the strategic and tactical views in all navies had become established, our own thinking about it, thanks to the well-spent preparation time, had become independent of foreign countries and was well prepared to serve as a porter for a larger, rapidly growing fleet.

The first draft of the Fleet Act, introduced in 1898, aimed to ensure that the fleet founding plan of 1873 would be carried out using contemporary ship material. 

The possibility of a naval war against a single large maritime power was not yet taken into account, in addition to the larger maritime powers, only the importance of a "defensive fleet" carrying a deep-sea fleet as compared with a coastal fleet and it attached particular importance to coastal protection and, in addition, to the protection of trade. The takeover of Kiautschau lies between this and the definitive fleet law. 

A further rapid growth of our entire overseas relations and with it the need for increased protection arose, as well as the possibility of having to face even larger threats, even fighting the most powerful naval opponents. Accordingly, the Naval Act of 1900 moved even further away from the coast. It dropped the coastal armored ships completely and only added them temporarily to the number of battleships. Instead of 17 ready-to-use ships of the line for the domestic battle fleet, it demanded 34, divided into four squadrons, two of which were "active", meaning permanently in service, with two kept in reserve. In addition, there were the necessary large and small cruisers for the domestic battle fleet and for foreign service. The torpedo boat divisions were not included in the law, but were only listed in summary.

The law thus put into fixed forms what had been recognized as necessary for years. It pushed the organization of the navy closer to war, as befits the vulnerability of the maritime interests of all great peoples and the nature of naval war, which immediately tries to push the frontier to the coast of the enemy at the beginning of the war. Because only in this way can they from the very outset preserve the national possessions in war on the sea common to all states in peace. If a fleet is unable to do this because it is too weak, it must at least approach the enemy as far as it corresponds to the ratio of forces. But the material itself also demands such increased readiness for war. The modern warship is an apparatus that even the most careful preservation in the shipyards cannot keep in a fully serviceable condition. Only use itself can do that.

The main part of the battle fleet, which is always ready for war, is therefore the focus of the law. The coastal defense takes a back seat, and the protection of the sea trade and the colonies should not be done by distributing the weapons over the whole world, but also rests - as far as European nations are considered as opponents - on the domestic battle fleet. Because, so it is said in the motifs, "Germany must have such a strong battle fleet that a war is associated with such dangers even for the most powerful enemy that its own position of power is called into question."

The naval law calls the battleship a ship of the line and thus places it on the tactical basis of artillery formation combat, the origins of which we have become familiar with. But also for the other types of ship in the three-part division: battleship, cruiser, torpedo boat, it creates fixed standards. If the main thing to be denied in the domestic battle fleet is that which Germany needs to safeguard its maritime interests in the world, then all types must be such that they can be used not only in domestic waters but all over the world. The law does not recognize any trade guards based solely on speed and radius of action and trade destroyers, which, as special ships, had made the cruiser type so multifaceted. Every cruiser must be able to cope with the service of the battle fleet, the home fleet and the foreign fleet, and they are of the same type and therefore interchangeable.

In its narrow framework, the Naval Act of 1900 not only provides norms for the structure of the fleet, but also for those who know how to read it and know its history, how this fleet should be used strategically and tactically as a means of political power. It thus becomes a program for the preservation of the naval power of the German Reich. So his reasoning begins with the sentence: “For the German Reich, securing its economic development, especially its world trade, is a matter of life. For this purpose, the German Reich not only needs peace in the country, but also peace at sea - but not peace at any price, but a peace in honor that takes its legitimate needs into account."

The English Fleet Becomes the benchmark for our naval armor.

The naval law was a desire to transfer the armed peace to the sea, as it has long existed for the country because political equilibrium can only rest securely on military equilibrium. According to correct military principles, the yardstick for the armaments to be created, that of the most seaworthy, the English, had to be chosen from among the fleets of possible opponents. This not only included all other opponents, but also took into account the fact that for England the rapid growth of our trade and industry may be the strongest cause for suppressing our peaceful endeavors and thus for taking measures which we could not allow ourselves to face defenseless.

To counter this by building a stronger navy such as England has was impossible and was never intended by Germany.

But the incentive to go to war was to be offset by the price of victory: Germany was to have such a strong navy that it would bring down England's naval power a peg, and call into question its position of power elsewhere in the world. 


Whoever desires to be prepared for war must not engage in pure defense (coastal protection, trade protection), they must rather be able to inflict damage to the stronger opponent through the form of their resistance, which the stronger opponent feels more difficult than the weaker, and forms conditions for keeping the peace.

This politico-military consideration has been put into figures by the Naval Law, as far as possible, and for this, and quiet reflection is now also recognizing this in England, it has found a yardstick that rules out a threat on our part. An excess of the strength of the German navy compared with England, would be unwise from a political as well as a military point of view, meaning by its presence England could press for war and the German people, too, value peace above warlike laurels. 

It would only decide to go to war as a last resort if its honor is touched or what it needs to live is withheld from it. As far as marine interests come into consideration, it must be remembered that the principle of the “open door”, means nothing other than general competition, economic struggle of all against all, in which the state ultimately stands behind the merchant, and behind political influence is armed power. England has always acted so and will continue to do so. Here, too, questions of life can deceive us.

The German-English contradiction and the amendments to the German naval law.

England takes a position on the German naval law.

The adoption and implementation of the law have given the development of the fleet a prosperous and steady progress up to the present day. One wanted to proceed without rushing, as was the case with the gradual replacement of the outdated ship's material, which was counted towards the inventory. But it was a good sign for the organization up to now and for the staff, who mostly still came from the time of the old regime, that the fleet, apart from temporary difficulties, was able to adapt itself well to the increase in ships and people that had been brought to it. The material certainly plays a major role in the construction of a fleet, but its creation must be based on the purpose of the battle: "It is the spirit that builds the body." The new, modern ship material quickly became the bearer of the ideas that we have as the forerunner of the naval law, and what the nation gave to the navy at the will of its emperor, rested in well-prepared hands. For technical advancement, however, it was a good start that the German shipbuilding industry, which General von Stosch once entrusted the construction of the old battleships, continued to promote themselves and their material suppliers and thereby made us independent from abroad.

Foreign countries saw with mixed feelings, a technically up-to-date, well-organized navy emerging, growing faster than one had thought possible, and, as far as it was capable of having insight, adjusted to the reality of war.

This mood was most vividly expressed in England. They did not want to see that the German naval armament only took account of the natural development of economic conditions, but rather, with a nervousness that is difficult to understand for a country that is aware of its strength, it was believed that Germany's plans for attack should be inferred. Yes, the specter of the invasion emerged, a combination of land war and sea war, which the calm, professional comparison of the strength of the two fleets had to rule out as impossible from the outset. Just as one drew historical parallels to the time of Louis the fourteen and Napoleon in overestimating Germany's military position on the continent and in misjudging its plans, so it was believed, or public opinion was made to believe, that Germany was in the process of building a fleet that would soon be stronger than the English one, that, in conjunction with his army, would threaten the European peace and oblige England to protect it.

In 1904, for example, the agreement with France was reached, which satisfied this old rival, who had grudgingly backed away in Fashoda in 1898, in North Africa against the granting of further English rights in Egypt. But beyond that, a political union gradually developed between the two empires, which, skillfully exploiting the political opposition between France and Germany that had existed since 1870, gave England reference to a power “with many battalions”, which, according to Bismarck, British policy requires. Relieved in East Asia by the Japanese war and the alliance with Japan, appealing to the United States on consanguinity, the rivalry excluded despite the faster than the German growing sea armament across the Atlantic Ocean, England has now begun the political encirclement of Germany, which since 1904 found its maritime expression in the fact that the English fleet, exposing all foreign stations and increasing its readiness for war, concentrated more and more in the North Sea.

In Germany these British efforts, which later ended with the addition of Russia to the "Entente" and the weakening of the Japanese alliance to establish better relations with the United States in the Pacific, could only give the impression that they were directed against the rising strength of German economic life, for which the fleet under construction was supposed to provide protection. 

For nowhere else did there exist political contradictions between the two states which could have justified the advance of the English fleet into the North Sea, which was approaching a war deployment. Should she be intimidating? Should she accommodate the urging of the voices advising the uncomfortable upstart to be slayed before he grew stronger? For even if the German side was trusted to have such downright foolish appetites for attack in later times, our naval forces at that time were not worth such an accumulation of forces.

The Marine Original from 1906.

The further development of the political situation in detail does not belong here. We are more interested in the reflection that she found in the expansion of the German fleet. For just as the Naval Law reserved its motives for making new proposals to the legislative factors as soon as the internal situation necessitated changes, so Germany was also externally entitled and obliged to expand its naval armament in the same way as the growth of its overseas interests, as required by the conditions of naval war and the actions of other states. So it was only natural that Germany, in a special naval bill of 1906, should adapt to the changed conditions that the Russo-Japanese war had brought about for shipbuilding.

Following the approach of England and other states, the ships and torpedo boats were enlarged by leaps and bounds which meant a significant increase in the need for money and personnel against the fleet law as proposed in the budget. Furthermore, the number of torpedo boats, which was only listed there, was to be increased and submarines were to be added. 

An amendment to the Fleet Act restored the six large cruisers for foreign countries that had been demanded and rejected in 1900. Four of them, formed as cruiser squadrons, should always be ready for use wherever their presence would be necessary, while the others were to be distributed to the foreign stations. However, since the use of large "ships of the line" began to gain acceptance in battle at that time, these ships, as far as they are already completed, were later assigned not to foreign service but to the domestic battle fleet.

The German Reichstag, with the exception of the Social Democrats, accepted these demands with gratifying unanimity and a correct assessment of their correctness, the financial consequences of which were increased by the fact that the enlargement of the ships meant that not only the dock and shipyard facilities, but also the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal were largely influenced. The understanding of the necessity of our naval armament within the limits, as provided for by the naval law, had just now broken the way with all those who understood, and the conduct of England, far from acting as intimidation, only contributed to confirm the correctness of the path taken.

English insinuations.

The year 1908 brought a new flare of public opinion in England which, mixed with aversion and distrust of Germany, at times almost degenerated into panic. That this could happen without any apparent political reason was also due to the behavior of the English government. The strength comparisons presented to Parliament by their representatives not only turned the German defensive armaments into attack plans, they also reckoned, to justify this, with incorrect numbers of ships to be built and available on both sides. We have remained calm about these exaggerations as well. Adhering to the principle that we alone had to determine the strength of our navy, the representatives of the German Government never missed an opportunity to correct erroneous views and inaccurate figures in the interests of peace in the English Parliament. The answer of the Reichstag to the British nation, however, consisted in the fact that all the bourgeois parties accepted the naval budget for 1909 with unprecedented unity and without any general debate.

The transition to the Dreadnaught type, however, brought Germany a faster increase in the quality of the fleet, because up to now, in the interests of economy and taking into account the conditions of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, we had tried to keep the displacement of our ships as low as possible. In a certain sense, however, the combat strength is always expressed in the displacement, and so every new build of a large class ship that replaced an old small one brought us more combat strength than was the case with the English fleet whose fully serviceable ships built in the time of the Dreadnaughts were much stronger than ours from the same period. But should we, now that England has forced the whole world to follow suit in displacement tonnage, for her sake, slow down the long-planned increase in our number of ships within the framework of the naval law?

So, in contrast to the firm German will, and in the gradual recognition of our peaceful intentions, a different mood took hold in England. With the greater balance of forces, the desire to break the peace on the other side of the North Sea has probably decreased. The implementation of the Naval Law began to express its peace-promoting effect. Although the threat of the British fleet being concentrated in the North Sea persisted and gradually became a permanent fixture through the construction of new bases on the east coast of England, there were also efforts aimed at one way or another to put up with the construction of the German fleet. Threats turned into negotiations on disarmament or some sort of settlement. But as soon as certain proposals were attempted, it was seen that for an agreement on the restriction of naval armaments, which of course was only possible internationally, it would hardly ever be possible to find a formula that did not interfere with the sovereign right of self-determination of the states.

The London Conference on Naval Warfare.

So the year 1909, which brought the end of the Conference on the Law of War in London in February, despite the unease about Germany's fleet in England, is to be seen as the beginning of a new period that can be called - not to bring eternal peace that there can never be in the world - but a state of equilibrium on the sea that is recognized by all sides because it has become historically necessary. The very fact that England, which had refused to take part in the Brussels Conference in 1874 if all questions of naval law were not excluded from the conference, had now itself invited others to such a conference, showed the willingness to cooperate. One can understand that it has become difficult for them to renounce the sovereign rulership of the sea and all questions connected with it, indeed that, as an English voice says, the obstacles which England has put in the way of other states in the relationship, "More instinctively than deliberately" were brought about and will still be happy about the turnaround and the part that Germany's armaments have played in it.

The fact that the London Conference, partly following the political grouping of the powers at that time, partly in the aftermath of the events of the Russo-Japanese war, did not fulfill a requirement that was actually self-evident in the sense of equality and therefore justice, does not require misguided beliefs to make us approach better conditions.

I mean the question of how states that do not have bases spread all over the world should wage war in distant areas. The manner in which the decisions of the conference limit the voyage of a fleet to the war zone through provisions on the use of neutral ports and the supply of coal supplies comes close to a denial of the highest right of sovereignty of the states affected by the right to wage war.

The 1912 fleet amendment.

However, the year 1911 brought another setback and, as a result, the last German fleet amendment. When the diplomatically unexpected threat of war from England suddenly appeared, in backing up France because of Germany's actions on the Moroccan question, it was referred to as an English "attack". This expression is not entirely accurate if it is to be connected with it the secondary idea of a cunning breach of peace. As I have already said, it is in the nature of naval war that it comes to fruition faster than war on land. That is why one should face the offensive of the stronger, which at the moment of the declaration of war reaches over to our coast, soberly and prepare for it. Our fleet amendment of 1912 did this by keeping three squadrons ready for war instead of two squadrons with a full crew and placing the best ships in them. Furthermore, to improve our readiness for war, it has brought us an increase in the number of crews, an increase in the number of submarines and the inclusion of some airships in the budget. The increased number of ships required by the creation of a third active squadron is to be achieved by renouncing the previous material reserves and building three new ships of the line and two small cruisers.

Germany owes this amendment to the Naval Law in part to the voice of public opinion, which urged the completion of armaments on water and on land in relation to the events of 1911, because for the first time we had faced a combination of land and sea war in order to safeguard overseas interests, although it is not yet entirely certain to what extent England would then restrict itself to the latter or help its ally on land as well.

By completing our armaments, we have shown the two Western powers that we are militarily on our guard. But something else is required where the possibility of armed conflicts draws nearer: a correct cooperation of diplomatic and military measures in the period preceding such conflicts. In addition to the peculiarities of naval war discussed above, the difference in the naval armament of England and Germany must also be taken into account, because our navy is not and should not become an absolute weapon against England, but only a preventive and conditional one.

 As the possibility of war approaches, it is not enough, as in the Franco-German war of 1870, to provide political support to keep allies away from the enemy. The loss of strength caused by the destruction of the German fleet would put us at a serious disadvantage elsewhere in the world. Fleet management alone cannot determine whether this is the case.

 It is necessary to join forces with a policy that correctly assesses the conditions of naval warfare before any political action is commenced and at every step that it progresses, so that you are not forced to break it off because you have ventured too far. This is the only way to prevent withdrawals and perhaps a loss of reputation. But such renunciation or cautious relenting becomes more difficult, perhaps even impossible, where life issues are at stake for us. And then it remains to be considered that whatever course such a war may take, ultimately no state suffers more from the economic consequences of a world war than England. Impavidum ferient ruinae!

Thus, for a warlike clash with England, as it drew nearer to us in 1911, a limitation of military-political values resulted which will have to be applied depending on the circumstances, to see to what affect our fleet offers and the extent the politician, with full use of pressure, is allowed to go without bringing about war, or what success a war promises. 

To do this retrospectively for the events of 1911 would be pointless. The only thing that matters here is to establish the relationship between politics and the war value of the navy. But we want to be grateful that our fleet did not come into action at a time when it had not yet achieved its full power and on an occasion when it was not a question of the existence or the passing of the Reich. That is why public opinion in Germany must also keep calm on such occasions and measure things with the right yardstick.

England and Germany in the Anniversary year.

If one wants to grasp a period of time lying behind us in its entirety, one must not attach too great importance to the daily political events, which are always in flux, but the negotiations on the naval demands of both countries for the anniversary year 1913 deserve to be mentioned, because they bring a certain conclusion of the position of Germany in relation to England.

When the State Secretary of the Reichsmarinamt, in response to an inquiry in the budget commission of the Reichstag, stated that a strength ratio of 16 to 10 between the two battle fleets, discussed by the first lord of the Admiralty in 1912, albeit with all kinds of reservations, was acceptable for the next few years a sigh of relief occurred from part of the English press.

 We had never achieved such a ratio of strengths and Grand Admiral von Tirpitz could easily accept it. But what he was saying to the English was actually nothing else than what they could have known long ago as the meaning of our naval law. It is understandable that the idea of risk, which underlies our armaments and which is supposed to prevent England from going to war against us, comes to light more clearly when it is expressed in certain figures. But who wants to check such accounts at a time when the English colonies are also building battleships for the motherland?

In addition, long explanations for the new budget in the Reichstag were not necessary. The demands moved entirely within the framework of the Naval Law and its amendments, as they came about and had already been approved, partly under the influence of the year 1911, which was so rich in political excitement. That in what had been decided a long time ago the temporary political union of the two Countries could not change anything that has brought about the situation in the Balkans, was taken for granted. For us it could even only be desirable, and it would only serve peace in the world, if England wanted to recognize that a permanent defensive co-operation with a Germany at sea is possible. But in order for it to act accordingly, it is necessary that such a union does not become a societas leonina. Our naval armor, which, by the way, we are not wearing for England alone, would not become superfluous.

The German budget consultations were followed by the English ones. They had been preceded by a general political debate which gave Prime Minister Asquith the opportunity to declare that England was under no obligation to support France with army power in the event of a war against Germany. English papers hastened to add that the intention of such assistance was certain, for it was in the British interest as an essential act of self-defense.

In representing the fleet budget, which was making great demands, the first lord of the Admiralty then endeavored to find a calm tone towards Germany, but he did not quite succeed in doing so, despite all the praise he gave to our fleet. Because one cannot describe it as a calm debate if one calls the situation between the two states, which has grown out of the nature of things, as a "wasteful, pointless, futile folly," another time as "one of the saddest and most foolish chapters in the whole history of European civilization”. If one hears, however, that he continues to declare the supremacy of Britain at sea to be "part of the common treasure of humanity", then such judgments, sometimes nervously irritated, sometimes improper, should come as no surprise. Certainly, the peace activities of the English people, which developed after the victories of the Napoleonic era and which spread over the world in the 19th century, opened up this European morality and increased the “common treasure of humanity”. But should every area that opens up still belong to England? Is there no place in the sun for the rest of us?

One often finds British politicians taking the view that England's unrestricted supremacy at sea is a blessing for the world, and that an English sense of justice will give the other states what they deserve. It is difficult to reconcile such a view with the lessons of history and with the sober, realpolitical views that one otherwise has in England. Should everyone else really live by grace on the sea, trusting the English sense of justice?

But even sharper expressions can be found in this speech by the English minister. The threatening words that England could never tolerate another naval power to ever come so close to it that it would be able to divert or limit England's political influence simply by exerting pressure on the sea seem to be copied from the motives for the German naval law. Such a situation would undoubtedly lead to war. Shouldn't what is considered true on land be right at sea? Isn't every army a means of lending weight to political demands? 
The English ministers become more objective in what they say about the measures which are necessary for England in order to evade such pressure. One can completely agree with the sentence addressed to Germany: “Both nations must be completely free to take the course in armaments at sea which at any time seems to them to be the wise and correct one; they must be free to limit the extension of their program, to raise their standard or to change it as it suits them.” If this were always acted on, many long indignant speeches that only cause unrest and damage could be ignored.

But more important than talking back and forth about strength comparisons, than the utopian proposal to include a holiday year in world shipbuilding, than the question raised in Parliament and approved by the Minister as to whether England's strengths are sufficient to meet the manpower requirements for the operation of the shipyards and the crew of the covering ships remains the opinion that British figures still hold of the naval armaments of the two countries. 

On March 18, 1912, the same First Lord of the Admiralty said: “We are an unarmed people, we have only a very small army, we are the only great power in Europe that does not have a large army. We cannot threaten the independence or vital interests of any large mainland state. We cannot invade a continental power. We don't want it, and even if we did, we wouldn't have the power to do it. These are facts that justify England's sovereignty at sea in the eyes of the world.” Does mighty England really not know what weapon it has in its fleet against mainland states, which, like Germany, are becoming more and more dependent upon the sea? Doesn't this fleet appear as a war threat as soon as we, as in the negotiations with France over Morocco, strive for something in the world for our maritime interests? We do not want to wrest the sovereignty of the sea from England, we do not want it, and if we wanted to we could not, because we cannot create a fleet strong enough to defeat the English. But a fleet that was unable to harm England and thereby protect our maritime interests against England would not be worth the money Germany spends on it.

It is difficult to correctly measure the strength of such a fleet in absolute numbers, but the people responsible for Germany's politics and military strength tried to do so in the Fleet Act of 1900 according to their dutiful discretion. Was it good for England to raise it up in 1911 by backing France and then confronting us like an arbiter? 

It has been shown to us that the armaments we were planning would not in all cases be able to secure our peace in honor, and now we have decided to improve and increase it by three ships of the line, since we are completely free "to take the course with armaments at sea that seems to be wise and correct", one still speaks in England of "a wasteful, pointless, futile folly". 

It is difficult to come to terms with such back-and-forth arguments, and the German government is doing well if it remains silent about it and continues on its way. 

Conclusion.

The expansion of the fleet was a political act.

Bismarck wrote to General von Gerlach in 1857: “We are the most good-natured and harmless politicians, and yet nobody really trusts us; we are considered insecure comrades and harmless enemies. I'm not talking about the present; but can you tell me a positive plan (defensive enough) or an intention we have had in foreign policy? Yes, the Jahdebusen; but it remains a dead water hole."

If, in the sense of these Bismarckian words, we want to draw the result of the 25-year reign of our emperor, we can say: The completed construction of our fleet, which is imminent, will be the victory prize for political activity in these years. The Jahdebusen is no longer a dead water hole, no state can take our position in the North Sea from us without a fight to the death, and the North Sea is our gateway to the ocean.

Our fleet serves not only for overseas relations, but also for European politics. We cannot do without it in relation to our continental neighbors, and if we look at England's history, we see that at the center of its global endeavors has always been its influence in Europe. Its handmaiden, too, was its navy, and its influence on European politics has increased since Europe has become more dependent on the sea. The saying of Napoleon the third in 1857 was that Bismarck acted against Bismarck and that Prussia needed a stronger fleet in order to counteract the overwhelming preponderance of England in conjunction with others; European politics still applies to them, and, - mutatis mutandis - still today.

In the community of maritime states, at the head of which is undisputed and unmatched England, Germany ranks second today with its merchant marine as with its navy. It does not want to threaten England, but it wants to stand freely beside it; this is how the distance separating its navy from the English is measured.

When our fleet law is implemented, we should have, taking into account the amendments of 1906 and 1912:

One) An active battle fleet (all ships permanently in service with full crew) of 1 fleet flagship, 3 squadrons (8 ships of the line), 8 large and 18 small cruisers.

Two) A reserve battle fleet (one quarter of the ships in service with one third of the engine personnel and one quarter of the rest of the crew) of 2 squadrons (8 ships of the line), 4 large and 12 small cruisers.

Three) In addition, 144 torpedo boats at home, 99 of which are ready for use with a full crew and 72 submarines, of which 54 are fully crewed. 

Four) A foreign fleet of 8 large and 10 small cruisers.

 Of all these associations, the foreign fleet is the furthest behind. But just as England is now not only looking at the North Sea alone, but is beginning to remember the distant and non-European sea areas, so we too, despite the importance of the domestic battle fleet, will have to devote more strength to our peace task in overseas countries if our interests at sea and our reputation there are not to suffer. What the fleet amendment of 1906 brought to the budget for this is still not available, and ultimately the home fleet itself suffers if it has to be used again and again in urgent cases.

The German Position at Sea under the Protection of the Fleet.

But if we extend the scope of our consideration again to the concept of sea power, from which we started, it can be stated with satisfaction that Germany's trade, industry and shipping were indeed exposed to fluctuations in the changing economic situation during this period but have increased more rapidly within the ever-growing world trade and world traffic than could be assumed when the strength of our fleet was measured in 1900. We have in individual export articles such as Pig iron, outstripped England, our foreign trade, of which an ever larger part comes from sea trade, shows a greater percentage increase than that of England, and these peaceful elements of sea power are well worth the protection that our navy, within the overall organization of naval armaments of the world, maintain balance at sea.

A change has, in a sense, taken place in the question of the colonies. Since Germany has become an industrial state exporting great values within the borders it has drawn, the opportunities to earn a living at home have increased to such an extent that there is no longer any significant emigration. The need for the possession of settlement colonies, which can absorb the surplus of our population instead of letting it benefit foreign countries, is therefore no longer present to the same extent as it used to be: German colonial hunger, insofar as it was previously based on this reason, has disappeared. Since the surplus of births is also decreasing, it would also be better to initially keep excess human strength in the country for internal colonization. Because, as a continental state, Germany needs a large and hard-working population to defend itself against the economic and military pressure on its borders. But what colonies we have and what else we can do to create our own overseas sales and purchasing areas?

The current status of the expansion of the fleet is briefly characterized by the fact that the last of the coastal armored ships of 4,150 tons of displacement counted towards the number of ships of the line in 1900 have now been replaced in ships of the new "Kaiser" class of 24,700 tons. The replacement ships for the four ships of the "Brandenburg" class required when the emperor took office are under construction. 
It will be possible to acquire more in the future, we definitely have to continue and develop.

Here, too, the past few decades have seen a change for the better. The negotiations on the colonies and the navy, which overlap in Kiautschou's budget, which the naval administration represents in the Reichstag, form a rallying point for national thinking in today's fragmentation of the parties. Even the resentful and negatively aloof social democracy can often not refuse its, albeit reluctant, recognition here.

The German people will never become a sea people like the English, with all the associated disadvantages and advantages. Just as the City is the heart of the cosmopolitan city of London, so the British Isles are only the heart of the English world state, the British world empire. The distribution and storage of the members of the German world empire must be different. A great self-contained continental possession is the basic condition of our power. If we want to maintain it within the dangers threatening it from all sides, our national life and our national economy require a differentiation based on the one hand on the double income in industry and agriculture, on the other hand on the division of the armed forces into the fleet and army.

But both have to complement each other. Trade and industry, which rest on the peaceful elements of sea power, have made Germany a rich country. For the domestic market, too, which is expanding into a European one, they need the overseas purchasing markets and, as regulators and co-sponsors for their acquisition, the overseas sales markets of world traffic. This inner market, with its closed mass of well-paid, well-paid industrial workers, will also be able to grant agriculture the prices it needs in order to bring the soil to the highest productivity with German sedentary people. Such a rich country can then support a healthy, well-defended population in town and country, which Germany needs for the army.

So the jubilee year 1913, which is also the centenary year of remembrance of the people in arms, which freed Germany from foreign rule, is supposed to re-establish general conscription for us in order to preserve our fatherland's possessions against everyone. The corner and support pillar of this building facing the sea, however, is a strong, war-ready fleet, even more ready for war than the army. The strength of land war is based on the number of soldiers a country can defend itself with. In order to maintain the frontiers and to prepare for the rest of the world, a gradual, albeit rapid growth to war strength is sufficient. Sea warfare needs fewer people, but with them it has other tasks to fulfill right at the beginning of the war. Any postponement of the decision would make the task that of regaining the possessions from the sea. And for this purpose our fleet has prepared and worked in the event that we are forced to fight.

When in 1904 and 1905 the battles of the latest great naval war were fought in the Far East, we were pleased to see that their purely tactical relationships showed nothing other than what our peace trials had already taught us. 

Much has changed since then. The strengthening of the artillery effect of the new, large ships of the line was, among other purposes, calculated to maintain the lead over the torpedo, which was constantly pushing in with its range and aimed to dispute the position of the artillery as the sole decisive weapon in combat at a great distance. Since then, the torpedo has also become a long-range weapon, even if its use as a competitor to the artillery no longer requires the solution of order as it used to and thus initially does not change the external tactical forms. Alongside the large ship of the line are the ships of the fleet, which are little inferior to it in terms of combat strength but outperform it in terms of speed, which, united in formations, can choose their position more freely and, instead of the uniform battle line, require combinations of lines for naval combat. The increase in the number of battleships fighting at the same time in a battle also urges such combinations, and if we add the enlargement and increased fighting power of the torpedo boats, the submarines, the airplanes and airships, we see how the situation has shifted the preparation for battle, and for its implementation, and for the exploitation of success.

The more complicated the battle apparatus becomes, the more it is a question of using new weapons that have not yet been tested in war, the more important it is to push the war preparation as close as possible to the reality of war in peacetime. That we have always been aware of this is shown by the prehistory of our naval law, as shown by the spirit that lives in our ship's crews and their guides. Neither the high maintenance costs of the ships, nor the dangers for material nor personnel that arise from this peace work should deter us from such warlike exercises. All of this cannot weigh against the risk of not being able to cope with the demands of war at the hour of the decision. The fate of great empires and their millions of inhabitants is decided by this short span of time of battle, and that years of peace work give us everything joint together like in a focal point. It is in good hands under the direction of the Kaiser, whose initiative and constant incentive Germany owes its fleet. 
